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Editorial 

THAT the problem of evangelizing Moslems in 

the Moslem China has been in a sense overlooked, is due to 
Problem" ‘the fact that the Christian forces at work in 
alga: China have been so overwhelmed with the task 
of reaching the people as a whole that this special people with 
its peculiar needs has been lost in the multitude. Yet they 
are in themselves a tremendous problem; a task with special 
features. They are a class formed along the lines of a foreign 
religion : a religion so distinct in its influence that the Moslems 
do not live in full harmony with their compatriots. What 
those among them who understand do believe may be spoken 
of as a residuum that has crystallized and which has received 
accretions of not a few extraneous ideas. ‘This makes a com- 
bination very hard to dissolve. In a sense they have considered 
the claims of Christ, and have assigned Him a position lower 
than that which He deserves. In some respects they have a 
right to consider themselves more enlightened than those 
around them. ‘They are adherents of a missionary religion, 
that in China, at least, has failed in most things except persist- 


ence. To the sacred books of Islam they do not hold a 


slavish adherence, yet what they believe is to their minds the 
best. It is our task to supplant it with something better, but 
this supplanting cannot be done with force. To start out and 
attack that which a man considers the best rarely helps to win 
him. His first impulse is to stand for his ideals. For us, the 
task is to reveal the higher vision while avoiding stirring up 
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réseritment against | an attack on their belief. This.is an 


achievement that only God and man in the closest coéperation 
can accomplish. 
* 

THE statement frequently made that ‘‘ 7here are 
status of jyiiiions of Moslems in China” is a fact. How 
oe many millions there are, no one knows: guesses are 

— made, estimates given, but we have absolutely no 
data upon which to base a reliable and sufficient estimate. 
For certain places or districts the estimates may be fairly cor- 
rect ; but, for China as a whole, bearing in mind the practically | 
untouched and unoccupied parts, we have no means whereby to 
secure a reliable estimate. When the Church of Jesus Christ 
begins to take Islam seriously—this she has never yet done—we 
shall be in a more favourable position to calculate the forces 
against us; to estimate the multitude on whose behalf this 
special number is being issued. 

_.. It surely needs no emphasis—though some apparently forget 
the fact—that travellers and Western officials are not the gost 
reliable authorities as to the needs of the Mission field. The 
foreign-trained Christian Chinese Scholar, valuable as his testi- 
mony is concerning that wliich he actually knows, cannot be 


, safely followed in generalizations. The only opinion that will 
really help usin our enquiry, and the one that the Church of 


Christ should carefully consider, is that of the missionaries and 
native Christians scattered throughout the land. The unhes- 
itating testimony of this class is that Islam already has = 
considerable following in at least ten provinces in China; that 
in each of these ten, groups of Moslems in varying number : are 
found literally from north to south. 

May we pause to allow this fact to sink into our hearts, 
allowing it to grip, until it leads us to our knees in prayer ? ‘*O 
God to Whom the Moslem world bows in homage, look in mercy 
upon this muititude, and reveal to them Thy Beloved Son.”’ 

To this fact we must add the following: Islam is by 
no means effete, de-vitalised, nor tottering to its ruin! ‘The 
words that follow, written two months ago by a missionary in 
Chihli province, might be written concerning a good ~— 
places in China with perfect truth :— 


“‘Tn our field, there is at...... a strong and vigorous com- 
munity of Islam which makes itself felt in a ig. —, 
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It has been pointed out that the work for 
Moslems in China can hardly be said to have 
any ‘‘status,’? and in view of Mr. Rhodes’ 
unchallenged question: ‘‘Is it still actually a fact that not-one 
missionary throughout the whole of China proper has yet been 
set apart to make Jesus Christ known to them ?’’ and Mrs. L,. 
V. Séderstrém’s statement that not one lady worker has been 
set apart for work among Moslem women, this seems. undeni- 
able. It cannot be said, however, that no one is attempting to 
do anything for the Moslems. Indeed, much is being done ina 
‘quiet way, but heretofore, apparently, no attempt has been made 
to set apart missionaries to study the problem and to adapt 
themselves to its particular needs. There exists a growing 
conviction that the time has come for concerted and aggressive 
action along this line. The very difficulties of this problem 
spur to effort : it is a responsibility that cannot be avoided any 
more than others we have already cheerfully shouldered. Todo 
this no new organization is needed, but there is needed a real 
recognition of the need of Moslems in China. -There must be 
an extension of the efforts now being put forth by individual 
missionaries. Chinese workers must be brought to see the 
urgency of this need—in a sense the Chinese Church has here 
a foreign mission task right at her doors. In addition, reading 
the articles in this special issue has forced upon us the conclu- 
sion that the time has come for some missionaries to specialize 
on this problem. From the Record of Christian Work we 
learn that the China Inland Mission has taken the first step 
in this direction in the appointment of Mr. W. W. Borden, 
a graduate of Yale University and Princeton Theological 


Status of Work 
for Moslems. 


Seminary, for work among the Moslems of Kansu. Some other — 


_ Missions, in close touch with Moslem centres, should do 
likewise. And, finally, all of us should bear the needy multi- 
tude of Moslems constantly in prayer before God. 

* 
‘THE conferences between Dr. J. R. Mott, 


maa Dt. as representative of the Continuation 
Committee, and elected representatives 
Procedure. 


already begun and will continue into March. In all, five 
‘sectional conferences and one final national conference will 
be held. The membership of the conferences includes both 
Chinese leaders as well as missionaries: probably about one- 


of the Christian forces in China have 
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third of the delegates will be Chinese. Thus, for the first 
time, is given full representation to Chinese Christian leaders 
in a missionary conference in China. The Continuation 
Committee at its meeting in the fall of last year adopted a 
list of questions which, from their point of view, should form 
the basis of selection of the topics to be discussed. This 
list has been submitted to a large number of missionaries for 
them to indicate which topics are in their judgement most 
important. Some questions will undoubtedly come up which 
are not in this list at all. It is evident, therefore, that the | 
missionaries themselves will largely determine what is to 
be discussed, though the final agenda will be settled by 
a Business Committee, appointed at each conference, in con- 
sultation with Dr. Mott. ‘There should be no difficulty in 
securing full consideration for those questions which are 
looming up at the Home Base and those which are pressing 
hardest for treatment and consideration by the missionary 
body. Suffice it to say that the limiting of the number 
of delegates and the arrangements made for the conferences » 
promise that each question put on the agenda will be thor- 


oughly considered. 
| 


THESE conferences, as wide in their sweep 

Conferences witb Dr. | | 
as any others ever held, are an attempt 

Jobn R. Mott— 

ke to approach the problem of evangel- 
ization from the point of view of the 
whole Church and the whole world. It is not an investigation 
of what is being done; it is rather an attempt to learn the 
conditions under which future work must be done. The 
thought movements of the day and the desire for closer unity 
among Christians make it necessary to consider the problem 
of the modern task of Christianity along the broadest possible 
lines. These conferences on the one hand are the expression | 
of the desire of the Continuation Committee, which represents 
the Boards and missionary societies at home, to get the view- 
point of the missionary body. It is expected that having learned 
this, those at the Home Base will seek to adjust themselves 
accordingly. On the other hand, for the missionary body, 
these conferences furnish an opportunity to face the situation 
anew, and to learn how to meet the changes which have 
come upon China. If ever there was a need for frankness 
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and open-mindedness on the part of the missionaries, it is 


now. ‘Those at the Home Base and the forces on the field 


all want to be of the largest tse. - That those in attendance 


at the conferences may be able to take full advantage of | 


them, we all need to take our part in heeding the call to 
prayer given in our Missionary News columns. We need 
to pray that the Spirit who leads to unity of purpose and 
effort may preside at all the sessions of the conferences, and 
that there may come out of the discussions, in which different 
opinions will perforce play a _ part, such agreement on 
vital and essential things that not only will the bond 
between the missionaries and their home constituency be 
strengthened, but that also the Church in China shall be 
roused to a new sense of responsibility, and Christianity 
throughout all the world feel the uplift of a new vision. 


is ital i in 
Our Relations S 1s one of the most vital issues now 1 
we tae evidence. It is true that in many places it 
| PR Se has hardly come into the arena of discussion, 


, yet in many others it has reached the acute 
stage. For most of us the solution has yet to be pushed 
further than any point yet reached. There are those who 
‘speak as though the end of the period of tutelage of the Church 
in China is not in sight by a century or two; others feel that 
the Western brother can do little more than sail by and advise, 
putting all actual responsibility on the shoulders of the Chinese 


leaders. The real solution will most likely be found between — 


these extremes ; permanent ‘solutions are thus usually found. 
‘There is an increasing number of signs that this solution 
will involve a large measure of codperation between Chinese 
leaders and foreign missionaries. The trial is already being 
made in more than one place, of a joint committee of 
Chinese and foreign missionaries intrusted with the control 
and management of the mission concerned. The National 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., as we learn from our Missionary 
News column, consists of forty-nine members--only seven of 
whom are foreigners—and actually controls the foreign 
secretaries. Without, however, attempting to categorically 
State the solution, we wish | to remind the missionaries that 
there are a few important points which must not drop out of 
sight during the _— to find it. First, Chinese Christian 
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workers are not going to submit to be under alien colleagues. 
Second, the republican ideals which now hold the field create 
a situation in missionary work for the handling of which 
there are no precedents. Third, there must be no seeking on. 
the part of either side, especially on. that of the missionary, 
for the ‘‘chief seat in the — simply because it is 


the ‘‘ chief seat.’’ 
* 
THE question of what language should be 


F et — used as the means of instruction in schools 
: in China for the introduction of Western 


| subjects has ever been a burning one. The matter has again 


been brought into prominence by a recent stirring debate 
in the Peking Branch of the China Medical Missionary Asso- 
ciation. The argument seems to hinge on the question, 
whether or not the Chinese can master modern medical science 
without also mastering the original language in which the 
books to be studied are written. There is no doubt that 
a comparatively small number must know thoroughly both 
the language which contains the original idea as well as 
that in which it is to be promulgated, but this fact need 
not necessarily determine what a// students are to do. The 
Ministry of Education, judging from a reference in 7he Month, 


appears also to;be rather at sea at this problem. Their. idea 
séems to be that different branches of Western learning shall 


be taught in different languages. The honors have been 
distributed as impartially as possible between the English, 
French, and German languages. We cannot help but recall 
how a short time since over-attention to English in acquiring an 
education was the cause of sorrow to some of the students who 
went to Peking for examination. It is evident that the whole 
question of the medium of- instruction is in a transitional 

stage. It seems wise at this point to remind ourselves of 


the fundamental fact that the school system of China, whether 


Government or missionary, exists to train young men 
women for life and work in China, and whatever the difficulties 
in doing it, somehow or other Western ideas have to get into 
the Chinese language before the people at large will get the 
benefit thereof. For special technical training, a few must go 
abroad; for them the mastery of a. foreign language is 
necessary, but their needs cannot determine the character 
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of the school system. For the great work the schools have 
to do some solution of the problem of technical terms will 

have to be found. And, while recognizing fully the difficulties 
involved, we are yet persuaded that attention should be turned. 
more to solving the problem of getting these ideas into Chinese . 
rather than towards making opportunities for students who 
are to work in China to get sufficient of another tongue to 
be able to think and work in it. ‘To keep in mind the great 
fact that we are seeking to train Chinese to work in China 
will bring us quicker to a permanent solution of this perennial — 
problem. In this connection it is interesting to note that a 
recent government investigation into the school system in India 
decided that the use of English had been carried too far —_ 
that the vernacular must be given more prominence. 


OuR ‘Missionary News Department contains the 
aes on tl prograin of the Society of Chinese Socialists.’ 


It is published not because we think that it 
contains a panacea for all of China’s ills, but because it serves 
to indicate the direction in which some of the more radically 
inclined Chinese thinkers are going. All the ideas which. 
are rampant at home are finding congenial soil in China. One 
can only wish that, with respect to such developments, the 
Chinese might apply their ideas of the ‘*Golden Mean.’’ 
Somewhat in contrast to this are two other organizations: 
started in Shanghai recently by Mr. Ch‘éu Kuo Chitian. One 
is organized for the purpose of establishing a library in which 
it is hoped to collect as many as possible of the foreign 
works written about China. ‘There is here a recognition that 
foreigners have studied China, and can throw much light, 
on the problems now appearing. This movement has our’ 
heartiest sympathy. The other society is for the purpose of 
promoting friendly relations between China, Great Britain, 
and=the United States. Considerable interest is being shown, 
by the Chinese in the proposed plan. Many foreigners have 
been engaged for a long time in trying to do this: very’ 
thing, and it is to be hoped that, the matter now being: 
taken up actively by the Chinese, real progress will be made. | 
We wish for this society the greatest possible success. ‘For. 
China and the ‘world will be: benefited application 
its ideals, 
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(February, 191 3 


The Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’’— 


St. James v: 16. 


“ For where two or three are gathered together 1n my Name, there am I 
tn the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. 


PRAY 


' ‘That you may know as well what 
the Chinese are thinking as what and 
why they worship. (P. 75.) 

That all may come to realize that 
Islam is indeed not a negligible factor 
in the evangelization of China. (P. 76.) 


That there may be a determined 
effort made to ‘‘ take away the stone’”’ 
of ignorance, or apathy, or whatever 
hinders ‘‘ the working of His mighty 
power.’’ (P. 80.) 


For a full realization on your part 
of what it means to have nine times 
as many Moslems as Christians in 
China to-day. (P. 89.) 


. That the thought of these milltons 
of long-neglected Chinese Moslems 
may lead you to prayerful reconsider- 
ation, and a determination to do all 
that lies within you to bring them to 
Christ. (P. 86.) 


That Christian missionary work in 
China may be so organized as to reach 
both Chinese and Moslem-Chinese 
in a systematic manner. (P. 76.) 


- For knowledge of what is needed 
and wisdom in its use on the part of 
all who may have opportunity to 
preach to Moslems. (P. 100.) 


That the very great difficulties in 
dealing with Islam may be removed or 
at least overcome. (P. 75.) 


' For that more detailed study ‘of 
Mohammedan methods which will 
make valuable contributions to the 
science of Missions. (P. 93.) 

That the Mohammedans may be 


led into the view of the Christian 
Scriptures taken by the Koran rather 


than that taken by their traditions. 
(P. 80.) 

That the Moslems may be raised . 
above the sense of fear that prevents © 
their becoming Christians. (P.98.) _ 

For those who are being trained as 
Mullahs in China, that they may see 
the light of the Gospel. (P. 77.) 

For the Moslem women in China, 
that their position may be raised and 
dignified by an acceptance of that 
teaching which alone places woman 
in her true position. (P. 95.) 

‘That special foreign workers, special 
training of Chinese workers, and 
special literature for Mohammedans . 
may soon be provided as a necessary 
part of our Christian propaganda. 
(Pp. 95, 96+) | | 

That the year 1913 may see at least 
one missionary definitely set apart to 
make Jesus Christ known in His true 
light to the Chinese Moslems. (P. 87.) 

That the Christian Church in China 
may be led to definite and united 
prayer for help in the solution of this. 
great problem. (P. 103.) 


Give THANKS 

That in the Koran there is such 
high estimate placed on the Christian 
Scriptures. (P. 80.) 

For the good results that have been 
shown in all countries where faithful. 
work has been done for the Mo- 
hammedans. (P. 94.) 

For those Christian pastors who 
have been converted from onammer- 
anism. (P. 94.) 

Especially, for the converts that 


have been made at the revival in 


Honan. (P. 94.) 


- In the Missionary News department, on pages 121 and 122 will 
be found objects for intercession in connection with the Conferences 


to be held with Dr. Mott. 
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Articles 


The Present Day Aspect of the Moslem Problem 


REV. S. M. ZWEMER, D.D. ) 


in its relation to the Moslem world problem, each of 
which is at once an inspiration to faith and a spur to. 
more vigorous effort and enterprise. | 


| S EVEN points stand out clearly to-day before Christendom 


I. The unity of the problem is recognized as it never 
was before, both by the secular press (witness such journals 
as the Revue du Monde Musalman and Der Islam), and by the 
Christian Church in its missionary councils, as we see in the 
appointment of special commissions and the arrangements 
for special conferences; and it is also recognized by the 
Moslems themselves. The whole pan-Islamic movement 
shows that Islam is bound together by invisible but strong 
bonds of mutual sympathy, a common faith, and a common 
hope. This means that work for Moslems anywhere and 
success among them is sure to tell upon Moslems everywhere. 
The problein is one. | 


II. Its dimensions and character are more accurately 
known. The survey of its extent, as given by the Cairo 
Conference, has been corrected and amended by more recent 
investigations, especially as regards China. - The total popula- 
tion of Moslems in the empire is much less than was once 
supposed. Our knowledge of the distribution and strength 
of Islam in Africa is no longer wholly guess work. We also 
know that Islam is not uniform in its character. Nearly 
one-half of the so-called Moslem population of Africa and 
two-thirds of it in Malaysia, could better be characterized as 
semi-pagan than Moslem. Islam did not conquer animism, 
but was conquered by it, as has been shown recently in 
Gottfried Simon’s remarkable book on the ‘‘ Progress ant 
Arrest of Islam in Sumatra.’ 


III. Recent political changes mean ever-widening oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. It is sufficient in this connectio 
to refer to certain jands by name, each of which stands o 


NoTE.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pegen. 
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as a remarkable of God's it opening doors 
for His Gospei: Turkey, Persia, Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt. 
95,000,000 Moslems are now under British rule, and less than 
5,000,000 under the caliphate of the sultan. 


IV. Present day social and intellectual movements in 
Islam emphasize this opportunity. The educational movement 
everywhere, the desire for universities in India and Java, and 
the enormous development of the Moslem press in Egypt and 
in India, show that the situation is changing. We are 
witnessing this in the changing Orient, the gradual passing 
of the veil, the emancipation of womanhood, the reform of 
Moslem ritual, and the acceptance of Christian standards of 
ethics. The whole impact of Western civilization tends to 
disintegrate the system. 


V. Never were results in direct « conversions in. 
Christianization of Moslem life larger than to-day. In Suma- 
tra there are 45,000 Christian converts; in Java over 20,000, 
and in Egypt and Persia, where” baptisms once were rare, they 
are new common and increasing in number. It is the convic- 
tion of missionary workers in the Nearer East that the Moslem 

-mind was never so open for Gospel presentation as it 1s to-day. 


VI. The attitude of the home churches toward the prob- 
Jem has utterly changed, and the attitude of the Oriental 
churches is changing. Instead of ignorance we have investi- 
gation ; instead of apathy, a growing interest ; instead of hope- 
Jessness, a living faith. A new literature on missions to 
Moslems has arisen. Islam is coming to the front in mission 
study classes, and has come to its own in the councils of 
Christendoun. 


VII. Most of all we can gain encouragement because of 
the new spirit of prayer for Mohammedans. Not only are 
there prayer cycles and prayer circles embracing every land 
and every phase of this great subject, but more and more the 
prayer of the Church is becoming united, definite, widespread, 
and dauntless. The celebration of the Henry Martyn Cente- 
nary affords a thousand proofs of this statement. Surely we may 
close this brief statement of the present day aspect of the 
Moslem problem and sum it up in the words of our Savior 
Himself when He said: ‘‘FaTHER, THE HOUR IS COME; 
ecg THY SON, THAT THoy SON ALSO MAY GLORIFY 
“THEE.’’ 
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' The Pillars of Islam 
Bae inquiry nto the Religious Belief of the Chinese Mullah. ) 


_ F. HERBERT RHODES. 


RECORDER, attention is drawn to the importance’ of 


. N the Editorial Notes of the March issue of the Chinese 
knowing what the Chinese think concerning religion. 


‘* Js the business of every missionary to know whiat 


the Chinese are thinking, just as it is his business to know 
what, and why, the Chinese worship.’’ Inno part of the work 
is this wise counsel more urgently needed, and more vital) to 
the great interests at stake, than in fields where Islam is a 
present factor. To overcome the prejudice, and to gain the 
confidence, in order to secure opportunity for ptfesenting the 
Truth, our service must be one of disinterested friendship—no 
matter how the message 1s received—and a service of Christ- 
like love., But a knowledge of our Moslem brother’s personal 
belief, and his mental attitude toward Christian fundamentals, 
will help to pave the way for a sympathetic approach. Here, 
indeed, we shall prove that ‘‘ knowledge is power.” If we view 
things from his standpoint—a difficult, but much to be desited, 
principle in all our work—we shall agree with the writer on 
African Missions: ‘‘ The Mohammedan has every right to 
expect that we should make serious efforts to enter into his ere 
of thinking, before we demand that he shall listen to us.’ 
Further, knowledge of the strength and the dion at 
Islam, renders it possible to meet our Moslem friend ‘at the 
right angle of approach.”’ Should we lack this knowledge,/ we 
are deprived of a valuable asset in the work: possibly we fail 
at times to secure a hearing for the truth; and realizing the 
very serious difficulties in dealing with Islam—difficulties| far 
greater from the human standpoint than those encountered in 
the ordinary work—some of us, it may be, leave our Moslem 
‘brother, who spiritually is so needy, as long agoa ‘‘ priest’ 


and a “Levite’? left ‘‘a certain man,’? who was also in great 


need, ‘* passing by on the other side.”’ But difficult though 
the work be, and however unpromising in the past, recognizing 
that the task super-human is possible with God, can we any 
longer seek to avoid contact with Islam? Shall we trot rather, 


in full confidence and unwavering reliance upon our Omui- 
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potent Leader, eek prayerfully so to organize our work, that 
in future it may be possible to reach both communities, 
Chinese and Moslem-Chinese, in a systematic manner? 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT : GRAVE ISSUES ARE AT STAKE. 


The call for ‘‘earnest prayer, and sympathetic consider- 
ation’? (7) of the “ neglected problem ’’—Islam in China— 
reaching us at a time of unequalled opportunity, involves 
grave responsibility. It may be fairly conceded that the 
All-India Moslem League ’’, dating from 1908, prepared the 
way, and indirectly led up to the preliminary steps taken last 
year, to unite in one great federation all the Mohammedans 
in China; and to establish, as soon as possible, the ‘‘ Moslem 
Educational Association” in this land. The clear statements 
recently made concerning Mohammedanism in China deserve 
careful attention. They may be accepted as far removed from 
exaggeration : some workers, whose long experience and close 
touch with this question entitle them to speak with authority, 
consider the information an ‘‘under-statement’’! Accepting 
as correct, Islam’s widespread area; its natural increase ; 
its assured position, not alone in Sinanfu, Kansu, and Yun- 
nan, but also in Chihli, Sungkiang, Honan, Kiangsu, and 
Anhwei, (north of the river): while several other provinces 
also have very important centres of Moslem influence ; 
surely it is high time we gave a decent burial: to that 
soothing, but sadly mistaken, nostrum—‘‘Islam is‘a negli- 
gible factor in the evangelization of the Empire.’? To any 
who wish to investigate this very interesting development— 
‘*The Moslem Educational Association’’—now under con- 
sideration, I commend the articles that appeared in 1911, 
in the Peking Patriotic News %& The paper was 
edited by an able Manchu, but owned by the Mohammedanuns. 
In the new era upon which China is now entering, we may 
hear more of such educational movements. In view of the 
foregoing, and other developments that are beyond the scope 
of this paper, is it not at least within the range of possibility, 
that a few years hence a very different condition may present 
itself? Then it may, perhaps, be written of China, as it now 
is written of India, ‘‘Islam is awake, and, hard at work !’’(°) 
May not the concluding words in one of the aforesaid articles 
published in Peking last year have a message for all missionaries 
who are meeting Islam in their districts—no matter whether 
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a deep-rooted growth, or. a tiny shoot—‘' Chu Kitin nu lih! 
Chu Kiiin nu lih!’ KE 
There is another consideration that is all sufficient to 
lead to prayerful thought concerning this whole subject : I 
refer to the fact that in ten provinces in China, there. are 
centres where men are being trained for the office of Mullah. 
(There may be other provinces where similar work is being 
carried on, we speak now, however, of those concerning which 
we had recent conclusive evidence.) Some provinces a 
more than one such centre where Islam is training men for 
‘its service ; we know of two provinces, each of which has at 
least five such centres where the preparation of men for the 
post of Ahong is steadily going on. Having visited some of 
these Moslem theological centres, and having seen a little of 
the work going on within, we cannot allow the dictum to go 
unchallenged—‘ ‘Islam isa negligible factor in the evangelization 
of China.’ But no stronger reason can be urged, or should 
be necessary, to lead us toa faithful discharge of our steward- 
ship in the Gospel—a responsibility which rests upon the whole 
Church of God—than the words in Holy Writ: ‘‘God highly 
exalted Him, and gave unto Him the name which is above 
every name; that in the name of Jesus, every knee should 
bow,—and that-every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.’? The Glory of 
God is our supreme motive; this paramount consideration 
_ renders it imperative that our Moslem brother and sister be no 
longer neglected, | 


MOSLEM BELIEF IS NOT LIMITED TO 
OF THE KORAN. | 


Ina study of Islam, whether at first heed from its follow- 
ers, or more expeditiously, availing ourselves of the painstaking 
research of others, we may. be surprised to find that much 
accounted ‘‘Standard’’ by Orthodox Moslems, has little of no 
mention in the Koran. For example, circumcision, of so great 


importance in Moslem lands as the initial rite, ‘‘ is not once re- 


ferred to in the Koran.’’(*) In common with many of the details 
of their daily religious practice it is founded on tradition—that 
is, the accepted example and teaching of the Prophet of Islam. 
The number of these accepted traditions is legion; and, let it 
not be forgotten, however much Moslems may differ as to the 


authenticity of — ‘* they co not differ as to their 
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authority.?? These traditions ‘‘ supplement and interpret the 
Koran, and exercise tremendous power” as we shall see later. 
The foundation for the so-called miracles of Mohammned, rests 
also upon tradition: ‘‘That Mohammed worked miracles— 
the Koran expressly disclaims.’’(°) ‘‘His claim to the pro-— 
plietic office was not substantiated by any miracles, as the 
Koran distinctly proves.’’(°) And the claim (so stoutly upheld) 
for the sinlessness of their Prophet, also rests not on the Koran, 
but upon later teaching. 
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BETWEEN THE ‘‘ORTHODOX’’ AND THE ‘‘MODEKN”’ THERE 
IS A WIDE CHASM. . 


In the course of our investigation, we may receive a’ shock 
~—CUra , when we find that in the house of Islam there is a party of no _ 
ae little weight and influence, who so far from basing its whole 
: belief upon the Koran, is prepared to goto the other extreme. 
To them the Koran is not literally true ; and the ethics of 
8 Islam must be accommodated to modern conditions. They 
aa are prepared ‘‘to save the ship by throwing overboard, if 

oa need be, cargo, compass, and captain.”’ (7) These men have 
i their place in ‘‘the Modernist Movement (seen in India, 
—— Turkey, and Egypt), men who have had a Western education.’’ 
-_ At present, this party is not much in evidence in China; 
| but in view of the illustrious Moslem visitors from India 
seen of late in this land, such a development is quite 
i 8 | possible. As our present inquiry is the Orthodox Mullah, 
ae the one usually met with in China, to whom the Modernists’ 
interpretation of Islam is abhorrent, no more need here be 
—. ons said concerning the new party; missionaries who meet with 


| 7 the Modern Movement later, will, it is hoped, favour us with 
. more detailed information. Before passing on there is one 
of caution that we need to bear in mind: ‘‘ There 
is not a single Moslem sect that looks to the Koran as the 
— CT only rule of faith and practice. It is well to remember this 
| P when superficial students of comparative religion tell us 
that the Mohammedan is all coutained in the 
_Koran.”? (*) 
/ 
{ MEANING OF THE TERM ‘‘ PILLARS OF ISLAM.’’ 


“Two ideas are conveyed by the phrase ‘Pillars of 
Islam.’’ Sometimes the reference is to the ‘‘Five Pillars 
of Practice’’ ; in this sense the writer refers to the five duties 
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of Islam ; x. Repetition of the Creed of Islam. 2. Prayer: 
five times daily. («The correct position—facing Meeca; the 
preliminary purification, and the correct postures and fixed 
times, being held of the greatest importance; ‘*‘the least 
departure from the rule in purification, posture, or metlod, 
nullifies tts effect, and tlre worshipper must begin over 
again.’(9) 3. Fasting in the month of Ramadhan from sunrise 
to sunset. 4. The giving of legal alms. 5. The pilgrimage 
to Mecca (carrying out the elaborate and minute ritual laid 
down in Moslem books on practical theology). 

The second meaning conveyed by the term ‘* Pillars 
of Islam’’—and it is this view of the term with which we 
are concerned just now—is ‘*The Four Pillars of Belief.’” 
In considering this weighty topic—the very warp and weft 
of Islam—we cannot do better than follow a very well- 
informed guide. “The attempt make the Koran the 
sole source of religions kiiowledge, and to find in it all 
that is necessary not only for salvation in the next world, 
but for moral, social, and political guidance in this world 
also, proved a failure. The followers of Islam did not find 
the book sufficient for such an enormous programme. It 
therefore became necessary to gather more data wpon which 
to work. The recorded acts, conversations, and decisions 
of the Prophet supplied a vast amount of additional material. 
Thus to the first great ‘‘ Pillar’? (the Koran), was added a_ 
. second, tradition. ‘The third was the unanimous consent of 
_ the contemporaries of the Prophet. The fourth Pillar, was the 
Analogical Deduction from the statements or judgments 
afforded by all those sources. And thus was gradually evolved 
and elaborated the most colossal system which the worid has— 
ever seen.’’(1°) Lest we exceed the. editorial patience, we 
propose limiting our investigation concerning the doctrine 
of Islam to three — each one of vital lmportance in 
our work. 

(1) The Moslem view of the Bible; (2) The Moslem 
verdict concerning Jesus Christ; and (3) The Moslem belief 
concerning the Prophet of Islam. Under each topic we shall 
briefly note (a) the teaching of the Koran, (4) the doctrine 
of Islam (i.e., the Koran, plus the Traditions, Consent. of 
the Fathers, and the Deductions; all of which are now 
embodied in Islam), and lastly, ‘c) definite statements on 
each point made by Chinese Mullahs. May our investigation 
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of the Moslem belief lead us to accept the challenge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to ‘‘take away the stone’’ of ignorance, 
apathy, or whatever hinders ‘‘the working of His mighty 
power.’’ ‘‘Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the Glory of God ?”? 


(1) MOSLEM VIEW OF THE BIBLE: (@) Teaching of the 
Koran. 


The very important place the Holy Scriptures occupy 
in the Koran should be clearly understood. ‘There is no 
doubt whatever as to this point; but the appeal to ‘‘ What 
is written ?’’ is met by the following reply: ‘*‘ Do you mean 
to tell us that the Scriptures have not been corrupted ?’’ (") As 
to the Koranic testimony, the words of Sir Wm. Muir should 
carry great weight: ‘‘ The highest value is attributed by the 
Koran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. They ‘are 
always spoken of with veneration. ‘There is not a single 
expression regarding them throughout the Koran, but what 
is dictated by profound respect and reverence. The testimony 
to their inspiration is throughout the Koran the fullest and 
most unequivocal that can be imagined.’’ (”) The question 
as to how Mohammed came to the place where he tried to 
‘‘divest Judaism of its Mosaic ceremonial, and Christianity 


of the Atonement and Trinity’’(*)—a deeply interesting 


study—is not in the scope of our present investigation. The 
Old and New Testaments are everywhere in the Koran 
referred to as extant, and in common use; Jews and Chris- 
tians are exhorted to follow the precepts of their Scriptures. 
That the Prophet ever had accessto the Scriptures, is generally 
denied; though one high authority says ‘‘ Fragments may 
have reached him through one or another of the Christians 
possessing MSS.’’ (*) Another authority writes: ‘‘ Not want 
of opportunity, but want of sympathy and compatibility 
kept him from the religion of Christ.’’ (5) The language of 
the Koran concerning the Scriptures is of note: they are 
styled ‘‘The Word of God’’—‘‘ The Book of God’’—‘‘ The 
Scripture which is with them ;’’—and the following passage 
is very marked: ‘‘Oh ye people of the Book! ye are not 
grounded upon anything until ye set up (observe) the Tourat, 
(here including the Old Testament) and the Gospel, and that 
which hath been revealed to you from your Lord.’’(!6) 
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BRIEF OUTLINE OF ABOVE, 
(Translation per kindness of Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D., Arabia.) 


“BRIGHT REASONS FoR THE PRE-EMINENCE OF MOHAMMED 
OVER CHRIST.” 


1. Some one met Amina, his mother, before his birth, and said 
that she should have a son who would glorify the whole earth. 

2. When Mohammed was born. the Kaaba was lit up’ by the glory. 

3. At his birth the light was visible as far as Syria. 

4, ‘She Magi, or fire worshippers, could not kindle their fire after 

Mohammed’s birth. 

5. ‘The Prophet had such a wonderful body that the fragrance was 

a even to the brute creation, and no fly would light on 
im. 

Mohammed split the moon. 

His body was of such a nature that it cast no shadow. 

At the Prophet's death, the idols fell from their thrones alt 

over the world 

And he adds a few words as to atonement, and the claims made 

concerning Jesus Christ. Here are a few brief extracts from the 

same letter. ‘‘ Mohammed’s spirit is alive and his spirit inter- 

' cedes.’’ ‘ Intercession is possible without atonement, and Mo- 

hammed does not need to atone for sin in order to intercede.” 
‘God cannot become incarnate, nor become plural. He does 

ae ”» Jesus Christ did not die on the Cross, the Jews were 

deceived, and crucified some one as His substitute,’’ etc. 


Chinese and Arabic Scroll (reduced). All hand 
done. (The small lettering running through. 
the centre is formed-of Arabic characters). 
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(6) Doctrine of Islam concerning thé Bible. 

‘“The whole theory of Islam is that it, the latest-sent 
of all religions, does not so much abrogate Christianity with 
its Book, as specifically and categorically deny both as wilful 
corruption and lies.’’(?7) 


(c) Definite Statements concerning the Bible by Chinese 
Mullahs. 


‘* After the descent of the Koran, the rest of the books 


are abrogated, such as the Gospel (Injil), the Pentateuch 
(Tourat), and the Psalms (Zabur) : : the Koran comprehends 
what is in those books concerning tlie nature and ———s 
of religion.”’ 


‘*The books now citculated among Christians as the | 


Old and New Testament are not, in their present state, those 
to which the Koran refers, for they have beeome corrupted, 
or at any rate, they are annulled.’’ 

_** They changed and corrupted the Scriptares, and dropped 
out passages (probably referring to the absence of any predictions 
concerning thetr prophet), they then arranged a new book,— 
that is how they bring forth some things in agreement with 
Islam, and other things coutrary to 1t.”” 


(2) MOSLEM VERDICT CONCERNING JESUS CHRIST: (a) Teaching 
of the Koran. 


In the Koran the testimony to Jesus Christ is very con- 
vincing ; while some passages speak of Him as a mere man 
and a prophet, like any of the other cliief proplrets, other 
passages speak of Him in higher terms, and accord higher 
titles than are given to arty otlter humfan being. To Mo- 
hammed, the Koran does not attribute such dignity as it does 
to Christ. Yet it is true, as Dr. St. Clair Tisdall points out— 
‘¢’Mhere can be no doubt that the aim of the Koran is to 
substitute Mohamured for Christ as the head of the human 
race.’’(®) Summarizing the Koranic teaching we have tlre 
following remarkable testimony: Jesus Christ, the Messiah, 
was iniraculously born of the Virgiir Mary. He was born of 
a nation ‘* favoured above all others’; in a land blessed of 
God—‘‘the land whereon We had bestowed our blessing.’’ 
He was iblustrious in this world and in the next; to Him 
alone the Koran imputes no sin; He lad power to heal thre 
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sick, give eyesight to the blind, cleanse the leper, raise the 
dead, and to impart life (although power to create life is one 

. , of the Divine attributes): He was ‘‘The Word of God’’— 
‘© A Sign to all creatures’’—and ‘‘A Spirit from Him ; gall 
other prophets are dead, but the Koran declares that Jesus 
Christ was taken up alive into heaven; and Moslems agree 

; Pee with Christians in believing that He still lives there, and will 
return at the end of the world. (7%) 


(6) Doctrine of Islam concerning Jesus Cheiss. 


It is with painful interest that we approach this subject. 
Here we see the whole weight of Islam solid against the very 
fundamentals of our faith. Here, ‘at least, all schools of 
Moslem thought combine: the Orthodox, and the Modernist ; 
whether ‘* Back to the Old Islam’’ or ‘‘ Forward to the New”? 
be their cry; ‘‘their position as regards the Atonement, 
the Incarnation, and the Deity of Christ is practically the 
same.’’?(™") The definite testimony of men who have mastered 
this subject will help us to realize the actual position of Islam 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘*A Christian studying 
the faith of Islam soon learns that Christ has no. place in 
the Moslem idea of God, as they deny the Trinity, the 
Sonship and Incarnation of Jesus Christ, and not only His | 
Atonement, but even the fact of His Death. The portrait 
of our Saviour as given is a sad caricature : they believe that 
Jesus was, by deception and substitution, saved from crucifixion 
and taken to heaven, and that He will come at the last day, — 
marry, then die, and be buried at Medina.” (7!) ‘* There 
is not one cardinal fact concerning the life, person, and work 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, which is not either denied, perverted, 
Or misrepresented, or at least ignored in Moslem theology. mt) 


(¢) Definite statements concerning Jesus Christ by Chinese 
Mullahs. 


‘Jesus was an Apostle sent by God, but His ministry 

was inferior, and confined to certain limits: He was an 

Apostle limited by weakness.’’ ‘‘If Jesus had been the Son 

of God, He would have said so plainly ; whoever says He is 

the Son of God, is guilty of the grossest infidelity which 

| will drive him into eternal torment. ‘The view of many 
4g Christians is that the essence of the Godhead is one, but 
composed of three hypostases: that of the Father, the self- 
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existent One; that. of the Son, that is to say the Wisdom; 
and that of the Life, that is to say the Holy Spirit. They 
think that the hypostasis, Wisdom, passed into the body of 
Jesus. The reply of Moslems to all this is, essence is but a 
name for that which cannot be divided; how can it have 
anything to do with the three hypostases, they being divided ? 
Further, the transference of the hypostasis Wisdom, neces- 
sitates the separation of God’s Wisdom from Himself, and 
His consequent ignorance: this is all fleshly distinction, and 
when. attributed to God, it is heresy! Far be it from His 
glory and majesty 

‘‘Jesus was not the Son of God, nor did He die on the 
Cross. The proof of this we have in the Koran: ‘They 
slew Him not, and they crucified Him not; they had 
only His likeness.’ Jesus foretold the coming of another ; 
He was not the one indicated, but his predecessor: our 
Prophet, Mohammed, was the one indicated, and there 
is no doubt that the. one indicated is greater than He who 
indicates him. Thus it is evident that Mohammed was 
greater than Jesus—they were not even of equal rank—and 
whoever thinks the reverse, is an infidel, and gives the lie 
to the revelations of God. Both Mohammed and Jesus were 
given miracles: to Jesus, the raising of the dead; healing 
sicknesses beyond the power of a physician; knowledge of 
the unseen, etc.; but it was by the help of the seal (last) of 
the prophets—who, without doubt, was our Mohammed. At 
the Day of Judgment, after other prophets have been asked 
to intercede, and have each definitely refused (Jesus being 
amongst the number), the prophet Mohammed will be asked, 
and will consent, to intercede, and his intercession will be 
accepted. When I grasp all these proofs, all imagination that 
Jesus was the Son of God is put far from me! Jesus was 
merely a preacher of the coming of Mohammed and his 
religion. At the last day, He will return to this world, 
become a Moslem, and enter into the bond of marriage.’ (*) 


(3) MOSLEM BELIEF CONCERNING THE PROPHET OF ISLAM: 
(a) Doctrine of the Koran. 


In this section of our investigation we see clearly the 
great influence of the ‘‘ Pillar of Tradition.’? The portrait 
of the prephet as given in the Koran, has been so ‘‘ touched 
up,’’ and highly coloured, that we hardly recognize the picture 
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as given in [slam to-day. In the Koran, Mohamed is | 
thoroughly human, and very liable to err; he is accounted 
a ‘prophet’, but himself a sinner needing mercy and forgive- 
ness. He is bidden again and again: ‘‘Ask pardon for. 
thy sin.’’ And at the close of life, we are told, he prayed: 
‘¢Lord grant me pardon—pardon.’’ (**) Concerning any of the © 
so-called miracles of Mohammed—a number greater than ex- 
pected in the light of the Koran’s denial—the first ‘‘ pillar’’, 
and classic of Islam, is absolutely silent! ‘*‘ Mohammed 
claimed that his message was for all men, and was never 
to be superseded. It was necessary, therefore, that he should 


work miracles in order to substantiate this lofty claim. Other- | 


wise his claim could not be proved true, since he uttered — 
no prophecies. We naturally therefore inquire what miracles 
he wrought. Here the Koran itself gives us a very clear, 
and concise answer: ‘‘ He wrought none.’’ (*) One of the 
most clear passages is the following: ‘‘ Nothing hindered 
Us from sending thee with the power of working miracles, 
except that the peoples of old tieated them as lies.’’ (Rodwell’s 
edition.) We do not propose to touch upon the personal 
character of Islam's great prophet, the reason for this being 
wise counsel given recently; it might be well if we all made 
a mental note of the advice, and whether in literature, or 
preaching, or where necessary, in discussion, carefully observed 
the injunction: ‘* The character of the Prophet should not — 
be attacked; 1f you do, you will lose your chance of getting 
them to listen to the love of Christ, and His redeeming 
power.’’ (*°) The above caution from one who formerly was 
within the ranks of Islam, though now, thank God, he is 
preaching the Gospel, should be of real help to those just 
encountering this faith from Arabia for the first time. In 
closing this section of investigation concerning the Prophet 
of Islam, a careful study. of the Koran and the portrait it 
gives of him will enable the Christian to fully endorse the 
words of a Moslem writer at Cairo (they apply alike to founder 
and system): ‘* Christianity opposes, Islam follows, the current 
of human nature.’’ (7) 


(6) Doctrine of Islam concerning its Prophet. 


While the Koran has shown him to be very human, 
Tradition has succeeded in presenting the Prophet in an 
altogether different light. ‘‘To the Moslem of to-day, he is 
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sinless, and almost divine. He is now, because of the tradi- 
tional halo which surrounds him, considered to have had a> 
pre-existence before Creation ; to have been perfectly sinless, 
and to be the only powerful Intercessor on the Day of Judg- 
inent.’’ In addition to the title ‘‘ Apostle of God,’’ the Prophet | 
has 201 other names and titles of honour by which he is 
known among the faithful. He dwells (Islam affirms) in the 
highest heaven ; he hoids the keys of salvation, and is the 
sole hope of the dying. Many other prophets have been sent — 
by God to this world: Islam claims to reverence them all, but 
Mohammed, ‘‘the seal of the prophets,’’ supersedes all, sup- 
plants all in the hearts and lives of his followers. Among his 
titles are the following: “‘Light of God, Peace of the World, 
Glory of the Ages, First of all creatures.’? Favoured by the 
_ Almighty (says the Moslem) above all creatures: several, 
degrees above Jesus in honour and station: ‘*’The name of 
the prophet is never uttered or written without the addition 
of a prayer; it is the all-powerful name of the living, the 
pillow of the sick, the last word of the dying, and the name 
above every name to the devout Moslem.’’(*) ‘‘ There is this 
terrible difficulty in facing Islam,’’ says Professor Margoliouth, 
‘‘it represents itself as an advance on the Christian system.”’ 


Definite S latements concerning the Prophet by 
Chinese Mullahs. 


‘“The ¢idings to his mother prior to the Prophet's birth ; 
the manifested at-his birth» the wonderyul effects of his 
birth; hts marvellous body—so fragrant that even the brute 
creation was aware of it; mzracles and the miraculous 
effects of hts death ( shes the idols fell from their thrones all 
over the world) these alone are ‘sufficient to prove the 
superiority of Mohammed over Christ.’* Another summarizes 
as follows: ‘‘The Prophet (Mohammed) predicted by Jesus; 
having 4 vast, and world-wide mission; his general interces- 
sion for mankind (all partaking of a measure of blessing 
through it); the fact that his religion rescinds all other 
religions ; his possessing many names; his pre-existence be- 
fore Cteation; the association by the Almighty of the Proph- 
et’s name with His own: in the profession of the creed, in 
the call to prayer, in the profession of the faith, in the 
declaration of the Unity, and in the act of prayer; and the™ 
further honour that the Almighty joins obedience to Mo- 
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hammed with obedience to Himself; and being blessed by 
God and the angels, together with his religion being declared 
to be perfect, all this, and much more that might be brought 
forward, shows the superiority of Mohamined over Jesus Christ. 
Mohammed is the very essence of existing things, the com- 


mencement of all being, and the choicest of all former 


existences.”’ | 

light of in of Adam was 
the cause of the angels bowing down to him. Mohammed 
neither did wrong, nor was ignorant, nor sinned in what he 
did. The fact is, the excellence of Mohammed surpasses all. 
utterance, as also does the Power of God. By faith in him 
(Mohammed) there is atonement for sin, forgiveness of iniquities, 
well-being in this world and in the next. Of a truth the 
religion of the Jews and the Christians is vain, but the religion 
of Mohammed—that is guidance. The writer of El-Tabseer 
has said there are six things that surpass all utterance :—__ 

1. The Power of.God Most High ; | 

2. The excellence of Mohdmimed, on whom be peace ; 

3. The calamitous end of this world : may God preserve 
us fromm it ; | | 

4. The terrors of the Resurrection : may God free us 
from them ; | 

5., The blesstduess of Heaven: may God grant it to us; 

6. The torments of the Fire: may God preserve us from 
them. 

‘© As for Mohammed, the Chosen One, he ts the Light of 
the World, and the Koran ts the candle pointing to him.’ 


CONCLUDIN G WORD. 


As we close this brief examination into the damic belief « 
concerning the Arabian Prophet, the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ—‘‘The True Light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world ’’—imay the thought of these 


‘millions of long-neglected Chinese Moslems lead each one who | 


reads these lines to a prayerful re-consideration of this whole 
subject, and a determination to spare more than a few crumbs 
for this spiritually needy multitude. The settlements of 
Moslems are very far-reaching, and frequently the people are 
quite out of touch with existing missionary influence. While | 
undeniably open to receive the messengers of the Gospel, 


‘aud, as in cases personally known, asking for workers who can 


i | 
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meet them on their il anil in order to discuss the great 


truths of religion ; is it still actually a fact that uot one mis- — 


sionary throughout the whole of China proper has yet been set 
apart to make Jesus Christ known to them? Last year this 
was an unchallenged statement, shall it be so in 1913? 
The work demands special attention, definite workers—native 
and foreign—a* new / literature containing ‘‘the Truth itt 
Moslem mould,’® and, above all, very much earnest prayer. 
The great spiritual need emphasized in the foregoing ‘* Definite 
Statements by Chinese ——— can only be met _—— 
the Gospel. | 

‘In no other is the great salvation to be found ; hen, in 
fact, there is no second naine under heaven that has ews given 
among men through vee we are to be saved.’? (Weymouth’s 
translation. ) 


The quotations—sometimes condensed—are mainly from 

the following books 

-Tslan—A Challenge to Faith’?—Zwemer; ‘*The 
Coran’’—Sir Wm. Muir, LL.D.; ‘*Balance of Truth’?—_ 
revised edition—Tisdall; ‘*Iucknow Conference Report’’ 
‘©The Reproach of Islam’’—Gairdner; ‘‘Islam in China 
Broomhall; Koran’’—Rodwell; ‘*The Moslem 
Wotld ""—quarterly. The quotations from Chinese Mullahs 
were not those “spoken i in — but written at their leisure | 
in nearly all cases. | 

(1.) Dr. Karl Meinhof. (2. ) Broomhall. (3-) ‘* Lucknow 

Echoes.’’ (4.) Zwemer. (5.) Rodwell. (6.) Tisdall. (7.) Zwemer. 
(8.) Zwemer. (9.) Zwemer. (10.) Gairdner. (11.) Chinese 
student of Arabic. (12.) Muir. (13.) Rodwell. (14.) Rodwell. 
(15.) Koelle. (16.) Muir’s translation. (17.) Gairdner. (18.) 
“Balance of Truth.” (19.) Summary by two ex-Moslem con: 
verts in Egypt. (20.) Zwemier. (21.) Zwemer. (22.) “Crusa- 
ders’’—Rice. (23.) Much condensed statement by two Chinese 
Mullahs. (24.) Muir. (25.) Tisdall. (26.) Vide “Lucknow 
Reports.’? (27.) Quoted by Gairdner. (28.) Zwemer. 
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Chinese Mohammedanism 
W. B. PETTUS, B.A. 


National Student Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of — 
China and Korea. 


T will probably never be known exactly when Moham- 
medanism first reached China. It is claimed that in 
response to an invitation from an emperor of China, 
Mohammed sent his uncle as an ambassador to China, 

bearing a magic picture of the Prophet. The emperor, upon 
seeing the wonderful face of Mohammed, knelt down in 
adoration ; but the magic of the picture consisted in the fact. 
that when the emperor knelt, the picture dissolved and he 
was thus saved from idolatry, the most hated of all sins to 
Mohammedans. ‘This story resembles very closely that of 
the introduction of Buddhism, besides which fact there are 
several other reasons to discredit it. The year in which 
this embassy was said to have-reached China was 628, while 
Mohammed was still at Medina and not yet in control at 
Mecca. He was not in a position to take notice of affairs 
in distant China.. Furthermore, some accounts say that the 
emperor was of the Sui Dynasty, while some say he was one 
of the Tang. | 

The Arabs had been in commercial communication with 

China even before Mohammed’s day, and it is probable that 
the first word about this new religion came to China with 
these traders. Their communication was largely by the sea 
route, entering China at Canton, Hangchow, and other ports 
of the southeast coast. This stream of traders continued 
many hundreds of years and brought many followeis of the 
Prophet to China. The other contact of China with Moham- 
medanism has been through China’s western borders and 
has consisted more largely in military forces which have 
come, not as conquering hosts, but as mercenary bands. The 
largest numbers of these came in the early years of the Yuan 
dynasty, when the Mongols needed outside soldiers to help 
in completing the subjugation of China. These mercenaries 
consisted of people drawn from the, various countries of central 
and western Asia with most of which China had for centuries 
had relationships. One nation, now extinct, that of the 
Quiguars, gave its name to Mohammedaus in China, who are 
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now called Hui-hui (a Bl), the ouz by phonetic change having 
become | | 

Among those coming from older Mohammedan lands 
were not only traders and soldiers, but also scholars who 
rendered the court the important service of correcting the 
calendar, and serving as astronomers. In this they were 
later superseded by the Roman Catholic Fathers. : | 

China, like Arabia, still has the lunar year, but with! 
the difference that, while the Arabs have always only twelve 
months in every year—thus causing their feasts to rotate 
through the four seasons, Ramadan sometimes coming in the 
heat of summer and sometimes in mid-winter—the Chinese 
keep their important annual events at about the same season 
of the year by adding an intercalary month. This is done, 
two years in every five, the intercalary years having thirteen 
months. : | 
The Mohammeians in China have never had the power 
of the sword except in limited areas and for limited times, 
Their increase, therefore, has been by intermarriage, adoption 
of orphans, and pacific proselyting, chiefly the two former. 
According to the careful and conservative estimate recently 
made by Marshall Broomhall and published in his book on 
‘‘Tslam in China,”’ there are now 9000, 000 Mohammedans in 
China. The largest numbers are in northwest and south- 
west China. The greatest Mohammedan centre in Eastern 
China is Nanking, where there are twenty-five mosques. The 
are also strong in Peking. ‘Ihe province in which the 
are weakest is Kiangsi, which contains only 10,000 Moham- 
medans. In the capital of this province, Nanchang, I found 
two mosques. As compared. with Christians—counting | both 
Protestants and Catholics—the Monhammedians in China 
about nine times as numerous. 

The central Government i in China has heretofore caiiblaanill 
comparatively few of the usual functions of governinent, leaving 
much to the heads of families and leaders of guilds. It ie | 
natural, then, that in the early years of Mohammedanism it 
China a system of extraterritoriality should be developed witli 
leaders exercising many of the powers now held by European 
consuls in China. The Mohammedans in China do not 7 
hold such power, but they are a separate people. In officia 
‘documents - they are referred to as Hui-min, or Mohammedar 
peoples, in distinction to Pei-sing, or citizens, There is also a 
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similar distinction made between Christian church members and 
citizens. Confucianists, Buddhists, and ‘Taoists are regarded 
as citizens. Our Christian converts have probably inherited 
from the Mohammedans this distinction, which is not a 
desirable one. It is interesting to note, too, that while Nes- — 
torian Christians preceded Mohammedans in China by some 
three hundred years, their propaganda never covered all China, 
and in many parts of China the first teaching regarding Jesus 
was done by Mohammedans. They have much of the nar- 
rative of his life—though in a distorted form—and leave out 
some of the essentials such as the crucifixion, which they 
positively deny. | 

All Mohammedans in China deny that they are Chinese 
(though many of them have a large proportion of Chinese 
blood in their veins) and claim that they are foreigners. 
Turkey has more than once attempted to obtain jurisdiction 
over them, as has Germany, but the Chinese have succeeded 
in retaining sovereignity. They are at present really a people 
with a religion, but without a nationality. Through their 
pilgrims who go to Mecca; by correspondence; and by visits 
of emissaries from India, Arabia, and Turkey, they keep in 
touch with Mohammedans in other lands. | | 

As stated above, they are a people very separate from 
the Chinese among whom they live. They do not eat with 
Chinese, because the latter eat pork. Consequently they 
cannot work in the same shop, because all employees usually 
eat together. The result is that they usually engage in 
only a few trades or lines of business in which they frequently 
secure a monopoly. ‘This is true in some places of the 
killing and selling of ducks and chickens, and in most places 
of the slaughtering of beef. In some parts the carrying and 
hotel trade is largely in their hands. Many dealers in gems 
and curios are Mohammedans, as are also fur dealers. They 
include, however, rice, silk, cotton, and oil dealers, as well 
as farmers and scholars. ‘The latter are divided into three 
classes: students of Western learning, trained in modern 
schools; Confucian scholars, some of whom have degrees ; 
and teachers of their own law and theology, who speak and 
write Arabic. The first and last of these classes correspond 
ptactically to the sheiks and the effendi of Egypt. | 

I have had personal contact with Mohammedans in twelve 
‘provinces and many dozens of cities and villages, and can 
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not see that they are economically much better or worse off 
than the Chinese. Their shop signs contain characters or 
pictures which show they belong to Mohammedans; the 
street-doors of their houses have no Chinese mottoes on thet 
as do the Chinese houses. The men clip their soutalied 
a thing the Chinese do not do; and their graves are different 
in shape from those of the Chinese. Their relationships with 
the Chinese are seldom thoroughly cordial. ‘The latter have 
for centuries shown their contempt by adding to the character, 
fa], which means Mohammedan, the radical which means do 
(ff). A daily paper in Shanghai did this not so long since, but, 
after receiving a protest from a Mohammedan, published at 
apology, and promised not to repeat the offense. P 

The educational conditions among the Mohammedans are 
not very different from those among the Chinese. The vast 
majority can neither read nor write either Chinese or Arabic. 
It is interesting to note that all of them know a few words af 
Arabic, which they use with each other somewhat as pass 
words, also to exchange opinions secretly when bartering wit 
a non-Mohammedan. By learning and using a few of these 
Arabic words, I have sometimes gotten easy access to Mo- 
hammedan circles, where it would otherwise have been difficult. 

The first few Mohammedan services which I attended made 
a deep impression upon me. They are so simple and dignified; 
the mosques are so clean and orderly and free from tinsel, 
that the contrast with the Buddhist and Taoist temples and 
services is refreshing. They were the first non-Christian 
religious services I had ever attended that commanded my 
respect and stirred within me the spirit of prayer. But I have 
since come to know that not one in ten of the worshippers 
understands what is being said.as it is all in Arabic ; and many 
of my pleasant impressions have been dissipated since I knew 
that the worshippers did not worship God with their whole 
mind or indeed with their intellect at all. In only one service 
have I ever heard any exposition in Chinese, though every- 
where they have assured me that at times they do have preach- 
ing in the vernacular. 7 

In most cities no provision is made tes places of worship 
for women. In Nanking I was told of one mosque for women, 
but it was cloned at the time because the leader, a woman, had 
recently been killed. In Kaifengfu I learned of another mostjue 
for women and visited it. The leader is a woman by ‘the 
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name of Chang. It is a handsome, well-kept establishment, 
containing, besides the place of worship, a school for girls. 
It being a place entirely devoted to women, I did not enter, 
but very accommodatingly all the doors were opened so that 
by standing at the entrance I could see the entire place. I 
secured a photo of the entrance. The five characters on the 
gate are: Tsing Chen Nu Hsueh T'ang (fF & %), 
meaning ‘¢Mohammedan Girls’ School.’’ I have heard of a 
few mosques for wonien in other places. | 
There is a considerable Mohammedan literature in Chinese, 
though I have not been able to lay hands on it, the Moham- 
medans being hesitant about letting any outsider see it. I 
have secured, however, a number of their books. Not one of 
those I have examined is addressed to non-believers. The 
greatest of their writers was Liu Kiai Lien, sometimes called 
Liu Chi, who lived in Nanking some two hundred years ago. 
I have visited his tomb outside the south gate of that city. 
It is a spot to which Mohammedan pilgrims go for prayer and 
the reading of the Koran. They wish to secure Liu Chi’s 
help in prayer for them on the day of judgment. His writings 
include a three character classic, and a four character classic 
for children, histories, expositions, and exhortations. One of 
his essays contains a very interesting discussion of the proper 
Chinese term to use for Allah or God. It contains much of | 
the material which was put forth one hundred and fifty years 
later in the great controversy among Christian missionaries 
upon the same subject. The Mohammedans came to the same © 
conclusion as that reached later by the Christians, and adopted 
Shang-ti (|: #7). They also use other terms, most of which 
contain the character Chu (+), meaning Lord. 
For all their monotheism the Mohammedans are no better, 
| morally, than the Chinese. It is worth while calling attention 
i to the fact that while the-Chinese usually only have one wife, 
; the others being concubines (except when a man has to raise 
up descendants for his brother or a childless uncle, when he 
takes two women both of whom are wives) the Mohammedan 
in China, as in other lands, is allowed as many as four full wives 
at one time ; and when his income permits he usually avails 
himself of the privilege. 
_— _- The spiritual condition of most of the Mohammedans is 
— 4shown fairly well by a conversation I had once with my 
personal teacher of Chinese, who is a Mohammedan holding 
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one of the Chinkse literary degrees. him what 
regarded as the most important things in Mohammedanisin. 
He replied, that of external things, not eating pork, and ‘of 
internal things, the washing ceremonies were most important. 
He seemed to confuse inner and outer, but I give his reply as 
it was made. | | 
In Western hina there are two Mohammedan sects, t 
new and the old, sometimes called white caps and red caps. 


In Eastern China I inquired regarding such divisions, but was Be 


often told they did not exist, until one day in Nanking I found 
a Chinese poem posted on the wall of a mosque telling of the 
errors of the new sect and bemoaning the strife it brings. The 
chief differences between the two seem to be the use of the 
white and the red caps; variations in methods of slaying and 
cleansing fow! ; and the raising of the forefinger in speaking 
of Allah. The old sect has the last-mentioned practice. t 
A knowledge of Mohammedanism is valuable to a mission- 
ary in China for several reasons. He will often meet Mohain- 
medans, and may win some of them to Christ, especially if he 
knows something of their religion. A missionary recently 
told me of a conversation he had with a Mohammedan who 


objected to Christianity because of the doctrine of the virgin | 


birth. The missionary was not able to give an answer wh ich 
satisfied the Mohammedan, as he would easily have been able 
to do if he had known that the virgin. birth of Christ} is 
taught in the Koran itself. A more detailed study of Moh 

medan methods of propagation may also give some vu 


contributions to the science of missions. Fifty years ago, a 
knowledge of their literature would have been a help in on | 


term controversy ; and we Christians have still much to learn 
from their writers as to command of the Chinese classics, and 
the use of the ready- to-hand religious teachings there found. 
A large part of our Christian religious phraseology in pa 
is borrowed from Buddhism. We might well use those terms 


which have had monotheistic meanings worked into them by 


the Mohammedans ; and we must study their terms if jwe 
would prepare a Christian literature to appeal to them and 
win them to Christ. The Christian Literature Seti 4 

a few small books in Chinese for them, and the West China 
Tract Society, Chungking, is making a beginning to translate 
tracts which been found successful in Egypt and in 
India. | | 
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The Mohamunedans say they believe that Christians have 
falsified the Bible, and so regard us as dishonest. ‘They think 
our trinitarian theology teaches polytheism, and have very 
specious arguments ready to undermine all our vital doctrines. 
Their minds are thoroughly prejudiced against us, but, as in 
all other countries where faithful work has been done for 
them, there have been good results. A paper which has come to 
hand reports a revival in the Methodist Church in Chengchow, 
Honan, in which some thirty inquirers were enrolled, half of 
them being Mohammedans. In Fukien province last spring 
I was entertained by an American Board - Mission Chinese 
pastor, who, to my surprise, I learned was a converted Moham- 
medan. In several places I have worshipped together with 
converted Mohammedans. ‘They respond not to arguments— 
which roll off them like water off a duck’s back—but to the 
direct nou-controversial preaching of Jesus Christ in all his 


‘beauty and attractiveness and to the living of the Christian life. 


How Can We Best Reach the Mohammedan 
Women ? 
MRS. L. V. SODERSTROM. 


shall we best reach the Moslem women in China ?’? 
may I record one or two personal observations ? They 
are the result of twenty years among the Mohammedans 
in the provinces of Kansu, Shensi, and Honan, where they are 


Bl we consider the important question —‘‘ How 


very numerous. 


In speaking of ‘* Moslem lands’’ most of us have not yet 
even thought of China as, to some extent, a’ ‘‘ Mosleim land.”’ 
And in this, we have very, probably one important reason why, 
up to the present—so far as we know from China’s Mission 
Records—zot one lady worker has been set apart for this very 
great, and very neglected, field of service. This isnot perhaps | 
the place to say what position the Moslems would have ina 
national census ; but, without doubt, a wary astounding one, if 
the census were accurate. 

Close contact with this people has given convincing proof 


that the line of demarkation between Moslem and non-Moslem 


Chinese is as great, if indeed not greater than, that between 
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Chinese and foreigners. ‘Though for centuries there has beén 
intercourse between these two classes, it has mostly been at the 
point of the sword! And there is ever ‘ a great oulf fixed,”’ 
how great, only those who have lived among them know. ty 
have no hesitation whatever in saying that the social and 
moral condition—they have no religious—of these Moslem 
women, for whom the Quran and the other books which 
contain Mohamuned’s teachings lay down a special line of treat- 
ment, is infinitely sadder than that of the heathen Chinese 
women for whose benefit and salvation so many saintly and 
cultured women are pouring out their lives. * 

In addition to the foregoing, we shall do weil to bear in 
mind that modes of thought, manners and customs, and all 
their traditions—the latter are well preserved—all tend to 
make it almost as impossible through the ordinary ‘‘ Chinese 
women’s work’’ to reach the Moslem women, as the mixing 
of oil and water ; and here we come to an important conclusion 
why they have not been reached ? Moslem women cannot 
classed with the heathen Chinese women ; their upbringing 
and whole train of thought being entirely different. These 
and other reasons, dealt with later, have convinced me thatsif 
we desire to reach these neglected ones, we must certainly haye 


the following :— | | 
(1) Special Workers. | 
My experience in regard to this need has been that of ee 


other missionaries : speaking generally, the Chinese Christians 
look upon all the followers of Islam as being outside the pale 
and possibility of salvation ; consequently, I have found it almost 
always necessary to meet, entertatn, and exhort these Moslem 
guests myself, rather than entrust it to even devoted and ex- 
perienced Bible-women who, alas, only too frequently, are still 
powerfully swayed—where Moslems are their ol 


native prejudice. 


(2) Special Training of of 
Work. | 
This very necessary and highly important work should 
have for its sole aim, the salvation of the Moslem women an 
children. In arranging a course of study toward this end, t 


following subjects poet be included : 


* Concerning the Prophet's teachings as to the treatment of women, 
Dr. Pfander wrote as follows : ‘‘The details are unfit for these pages.’’ 
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(a) What are the vea/ teachings of Mohammed, and of Islam ? 


(6) What has been the effect of these teachings? 
(c) What does the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ offer to 


all who believe ? 
(d@) How should the Gospel be presented to those who have 


never been idolaters ? 


(3) Speczal Guest-rooms for Mohammedans. 


By such provision I feel sure we should reach numbers of 
Moslem women, and they would greatly appreciate the loving 
thought which had provided for their peculiar need. In such 
guest-rooms, their strong aversions to so many of the native 
habits and customs would not be ridiculed by the ‘‘ other” 
Chinese. Gently and. prayerfully they might be dealt with, 
and many, we trust, would by the Love of Christ be constrained. 
Not a few of us have done far more than this in order to meet 


‘the great need, and to carry the Gospel to the other Chinese 


women ; why not for the Moslem women ? 


| (4) Special Literature for Mohammedans. 


The one great reason why special literature is needed is 
because Moslems worship ‘‘ Zhe One God”? and are not idola- 
ters. Another reason why they should have special literature 
is that their ¢eryms are quite different from those used in 
ordinary Chinese literature —I speak of Christian literature as 
prepared for the Chinese. Although the Moslems have had, in 
one sense, to conform to Chinese laws, there is another sense 
in which they are always a law unto themselves. ‘Ihe profound 
teachings of Buddha and Confucius are nothing to them. 
Consequently, they have to be treated in an entirely different 
way, and along an utterly different line of thought. The 
Gospel is the same for all classes, but the presentation requires 
adaptation to the special class of hearer. We have catechisms 
and tracts expressly prepared for heathen women, and surely 
it is reasonable to ask that such should be prepared for the 
Moslem women. In the general work hymns too have been 
greatly used. All missionaries know the impossibility of 
working efficiently without these factors, and the immense 
blessing they have been. We are not forgetful of the most 
important literature for Moslems—the Holy Scriptures, the 
true guide for all mankind. These are ever of the first impor- 
tance in all our work ; but we are now writing of the need of 
special Christian literature for the Mosiem men and women. 
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Translators and compilers have taken exquisite pains to prepare 
books for the heathen Chinese, now we need a like provision 
for the Moslem Chinese. Tet us pray that speedily all that i 
needed to carry forward this further work may be forthcomin 
and, at novery distant day, the'‘‘ True Light”’ may break 


Chinese Islam. 


(5) Special Study of by Foreign Workers. 


In addition to a good working knowledge of the spoken an 
written Chinese (some knowledge of the Arabic would be : 
great standby) it is most desirable that workers in Moslen 
districts should have a fair knowledge of the Ouran, and the 
| teachings of Islam. One fact whichamay not be generally 
known, is the existence of an ‘‘umsevered link’? between 
Mecca and this land of Sinim. Pilgrimages are organized and 
carried out, and there is constant exchange of correspondence. 
Anything that will bring about a greater insight and enlighteu- 
ment touching Islam, especially that regarding the fine shades of 
-Mohammed’s teaching in respect to women, would more than 
repay what it cost. Dr. Pfander gives much that is very 
needful for us to know in his great work ‘‘Mizan u’l Haqq”’ 
(‘* Balance of Truth”) in this connection. 

In closing, let me emphasize the need of a special band 
of courageous and spiritually-minded women who, with holy 
boldness and in the power of the Risen Christ, will enter this 
‘open door,’’ and with the good old weapons, ’? which 


have stood the test and seen the downfall of many a hoary 


fetish, will not cease their efforts until the fanticism, which ha 
crushed all that is good and beautiful and right out of Moslein 
- womanhood, be compelled to yield ; and Islam’ Ss women i 
China be brought to the feet of Christ. Oh! to sound 
clarion note for these millions who are powerless to plead for 
themselves, and for whom ‘‘the fulness of time ’? has come. 
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_ How to Adequately Meet the Recognized Need 
of the Chinese Mohammedans 


A Symposium. 
ENTLE Reader ! The title of this paper is not mine. 


I am not assuming that I know and you don’t. I am 

writing simply because I have been asked to. ‘The 

editor tells me that this statement must be ‘‘ very brief 
and condensed.’’ Enough by way of introduction then. 

The editor speaks of ‘‘ the recognized need.’’ I daresay 
we all agree that there is a need, but I have doubts whether 
our recognition of that need is the same. Perhaps some would 
assert that, apart from the Holy Spirit, é#e need is more knowl- 
edge. It does not appear soto me. As far as I can see, the one 
thing that is keeping the Mohammedans here back from Christ 


‘is not so much ignorance, a thing of the head, as fear, a thing 


of the heart. Some of them seem to believe more in Christ 


‘than in Mohammed, but they dare not leave their Society. 


‘‘How to meet the recognized need.’? If this means that 
scarcely anything so far has been done to meet that need, then 
I would utter a strong disclaimer. It is very easy for us to 
get an utterly wrong view of what has been done. I remember 
how this came home to me on receiving some questions from a 
writer of a paper for the Edinburgh Conference. One question 
was somewhat like this :—‘* Has any special effort been made 
on behalf of the Mohammedans in your district ?’’ It seemed 
at first as if I should have to answer: ‘‘No!’’ But then I 
recollected that in all our preaching and guest-hall work with 
Mohammedans we dealt just as specially with them as with the 
Chinese. I might almost as well have been asked—‘ Has any 
special work been done amongst the Chinese in your district ?”’ 
What missionary in speaking to a Mohammedan inveighs 
against idols and doesn’t deal with him specially as a Mo- 
hammedan? In street-chapel and guest-hall a vast amount 
of special work has been done amongst the Mohammedans. 
Their own practical beliefs have been just as fully considered 
as those of tlre Chinese scholar or vegetarian. 

When it comes to literature, however, I do feel that not 
nearly so much has been accomplished in the way of meeting 
the need of the Mohammedan as has been done in the case of | 
the Chinese. 
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The first need that occurs to one’s mind) is that of books in 
Chinese, dealing. with the Koran, similar to those in Arabic. 
This; however, is only a first thought and will not bear looking 
into. ‘With the exception of the priests and their students and 
one or two others, the Mohammedans—I speak for my own 
district—know scarcely anything about the Koran and the 
Mohammedan doctrines. And here I may say that in this 
paper I am not going to discuss the needs of the priests, for 
they are in such a minority. Besides, as we Mohammedan 
workers all know, Mr. Rhodes of Chefoo is taking them. in 
hand, and providing for their special need. —’ | 

- What then in the way of literature is the need of 
lay Mohammedan ? 

I. First I would say leaflets eiidomunil exclusively to him as 
a Mohammedan, but not as an Arabic Mohammedan. Leaflets 
at first are much better than books. ‘The former catch the 
eye, the latter assume a desire to know, which in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred is probably wanting. But the leaflet is 
likely to be read. It should be so brief that even a lazy glance 
at it will catch some thought. 

2. There should be a great variety of shed tracts. Use 
the cumulative argument. If two or three fresh tracts a week 
were presented to every Mohammedan house in the city for, 
say, three months, it would be hard for them to keep their 
minds clear of our arguinents. I doubt if there is any method 
more likely to start them discussing our beliefs amongst them- 
selves. Some titles at ofice occur to one :— 

1. Is Jesus only a ‘‘sheng-ren ?”’ 

2. How can God have a Son ? 

3. Is Mohammed a Pao-ren 

4. Did Jesus die? 

5. ‘*Er-sa tsai lai.”? 

6. Mohammedan Heaven versus Christian Heaven. 

7- To be a non-idolater not enough. 

8. Why don’ t you read your Koran ? 

9. Fu, Tsi, Ma-li-ya—Mohammed’s mistakes about se 

Trinity. | 

10. Mohammed’s wives. | 

Why trust in fasts and | 

2. Turkey. Some_ need to know a little of the trut 
about Turkey. 

13. Confucius versus Mohammed. 
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-3. Our Christian papers might have a Mohammedan 
column. This column might often be looked at by the Mo- 
hammedans that visit our Reading-rooms. 

4. Suitable books, too, seem to be needed ; books that will 
not assume that because a man isa itisiemeden. Wherefore he 
is well versed in Mohammedanism. I recently gave a Moham- | 
medan B. A., a friend of mine, a book on Mohammedanism 
which started by controverting the Mohammedan position that 
Mohammed was the promised Paraclete. I groaned when I 
saw this, but nevertheless gave it. My friend brought it back 
some time after and said he couldn’t follow the argument. _ 
Of course he couldn’t. Perhaps the impression left on his » 
mind was that Mohammedans maintained that Mohammed had 
been foretold in Scripture—a thing quite likely that he had 


not heard before,—but that we Christians denied this. Let | 
the books for the Mohammedan laity deal with what they 


know already of Mohammedanism and not with what they 


ought to know, being Mohammedans. Very great care should 


be exercised here. Mohammedans are notoriously lacking in 
veracity. It is not our business to supply them with new 
arguments for their position. These they will, and do, only too 
readily use, and leave our refutation of these arguments alone. 

Who will write a ‘‘ Five Calls”’ for Mohammedans ? 

‘Besides literature, street-preaching may be tried in the 
Mohammedan quarters where, of course, all reference to idolatry 
should be avoided. 

But most of us probably have much to be thankful for in 
that the Mohammedans so readily come to our street-chapels 
and listen to our addresses and give us so many opportunities 
of personal dealing with them. That few of them have the 
courage to leave their own close Society, even after being con- 
vinced that Mohammed is a false prophet and Jesus the true, 
I am not in the least surprised. To enable them to do this we 
know the mighty power of the Holy Spirit is required and we 
must look more than ever to Him. 

Ws. R. MALCOLM. 


Kweilinfu, the capital of the province of Kwangsi, is one 
of the centres of Mohammedanism in China. There are in all 
about two thousand families im the city and surrounding districts 
professing adherence to Islam. In Kweilin itself there are six 
mosques, one haying been built as recently as three years ago. 
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Mohammedans, from the Christian worker’s point of view, 
may be conveniently divided into three classes. Firstly, there 
is the outer circle, comprising the nominal and less ardent 
believers. Secondly, comes the inner circle, composed of the 
more exclusive and ardent members. ‘These latter live for the 
most part in their own quarter of the city. Thirdly, we have 
the mullahs. All classes seem friendly to us as missionaries, 
and we are on good terins with one of the chief mullahs. They 
minister solely to their own co-religionists and display no 
desire to win the Chinese to their beliefs. | 

Owing to the smallness of our staff it has never been 
possible to open up settled and definite work amongst the 
Mohammedans in this city, though it has always been a hope 
one day sotodo. To meet the need it would seem necessary 
to carry on work somewhat on the following lines :— | 

Firstly, men must be set apart specially for the work. It 
is almost impossible, and certainly not advisable, for workers 
amongst the Chinese to attempt or expect much fruitful effort 
ainongst these people from Arabia. It calls for special time, 
study, equipment, and adaptability. Though for the most part 
not well versed in the fundamentals of their own faith, they are 
nevertheless tenacious of the few crude ideas they possess, and 
manifest, when approached on the subject of religion, sufficient 
zeal for those half truths on which their creed is based, to 
make it evident that, in order to deal effectively with their 
position, the Christian worker must, by study, make himself 
well acquainted the faith and facts of the 
religion. 

Secondly, by means of the circulation of the Word of God 
and of booklets and tracts written specially for the purpose, giv- 
ing salient points of comparison helpful to thinking people, and 
shewing the weakness of Islam and the strength and superiority 
of the teaching of Christ. | 

Thirdly, by special effort on the part of God’s people. 
We all would shrink from venturing to add to the number of 
existing societies in China by proposing the formation of yet 
another for the purpose of seeking to win Mohammedans in 
China to the Church of God’s Son. But ali bodtes would, no 
doubt, welcome and assist in raising a fund to help to meet 
the recognized need by subsidizing those societies already at 
work in Mohammedan districts which might be Able: and 
willing to undertake special effort in this almost untouched — 
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field. Under the blessing of God many souls could be won. 
Amongst Mohammedans are to be found many _ Senecas, 
men and women seeking after truth. Their religious sense is 
deeper than that of the Chinese. Prejudice rather than con- 
viction is an obstacle to their conversion. Man’s arguments 
and discussions are useless without the power of the Holy 
Ghost. May we be kept mindful “e this truth and put forth 


effort accordingly. 


Joun BACON. 


‘‘How to adequately meet the recognized need of work 
amongst Mohamimedans in Honan’’ is not an easy question — 
to answer. So far, I don’t think any special effort has been 
made to reach the many followers of ‘‘The Prophet’’ in this 
province, but I know that some are ne me time has come 
for us to do something. | 

‘Mohammedan statistics are difficult to obtain, and any 
statement regarding the population is more or less speculation ; 
‘but I think we might safely say there are over a half a million 


in the province. 
The general feeling is that persons engaging in this work 


-should be specially qualified, being well versed in Moham- 


medan beliefs and religious practices. In the case of a mission- 
ary, no doubt, a knowledge of Arabic would be of great 


assistance. 
Here the difficulty comes—‘‘ where to find the man ? D But 


we need not wait for the special man to appear before com- 


mencing work, for a great deal can be done at once if most of 
the missionaries will devote a small portion of their time to this 
important work. 

In the first place, I would suggest that an attempt be made 
to obtain a complete list of all the mosques in the province, 
and that, as soon as possible, a packet of selected literature in 
Arabic and Chinese be sent to the resident priest of each 
mosque. Then, later on, this distribution might—where 
possible—be followed up by personal visits from missionaries 
and evaugelists. 

To follow up the work systematically, seven capable 
evangelists might be given some special instruction to equip 
them for. this work, and then be located in the following 
‘centers, wiz., Changteh, Hwaiching, Honanfu, Kaifeng, 
-Chenchow, Nanyang. and Kwangchow. They, whilst doing 
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the work of an oxdinary evangelist, could give special attention 


to the Mohaimedans, 

A missionary night be nied to act as secretary for the. 
province, and would be expected to keep all the other mission- 
aries in touch with the progress of the work, and assist in 
securing a proper supply of suitable literature. 


In conclusion, let me suggest that much definite prayer be | 
offered by all, for the work is beset with special difficulties, | 
and these will be increased as soon as definite action is taken. — 
Hitherto, the Moslems have been accessible and not unfriendly, | 


but when the religious leaders awaken to the fact that their 
position is being assailed, they will become aroused to vigorous 
Opposition. Therefore, let us pray ! 


FRANCIS S. JOYCE. 


Our Book Table 


“STUDIES IN CHINESE RELIGION.” By Prof. E. H. PARKER, M.A (Lon- | 
don, 1910. and Fall, net. Shanghat, Kelly and Walsh, 


$5.00. ) 


‘This is a Ea book of 300 pages, adorned with four- 


teen good illustrations, and consists, in the main, of ‘‘ the original 
Studies from which a summary was made and a popular work 
published in 1905, called China and Religion.’’ | It isnot, there- 
fore, quite up to date in some of its minor references to China, 
but is little the worse for that,—except, perhaps, in sundry crude 


remarks upon what the author imagined Protestant missions to be, | 


doing and teaching a decade or so ago. 


It contains chapters on ‘‘ The Real Religion of the Chinese,’’ | 


‘The Chinese Literati and Religion,’’ ‘‘ Chinese Blesxeduess,” 


| 


i 
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‘*The Early Christian Road to China,’’ ‘‘ The ‘ Nestorians "Once 


More,’’ ‘‘ Paper and Printing in China,” as well as copious chapters | 


on Taoism, Confucianism, Chinese Buddhism, and Islam in China. | 
Those ‘who open this book expecting to find it a series of 


rigid academical treatises, exactly suitable for examination-tasks, 
and stiff reading for the generality—will be agreeably disappointed. 


Crammed full as it is with information gathered from ‘‘ thirty- | 


five years of dalliance with Chinese books’’ (p. 62), and ‘* perhaps 
10,000 miles travelling in half the provinces of China’’ (p. 25) 


it is written in a sprightly and discursive style, and coloured witb | 


much personal impressionism. Quite often one seems to hear the 
tones of the author’s voice, as if in an after-tifiin conversation— — 
_ especially on the old ‘battle royal’’ concerning the authenticity 


and meaning of the Tao Teh King. Itis indeed a live and read- 
book. . 
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It abounds in vivid generalizations, as the following — 


Confucius had no religion, and even declined to discuss the question ; 
his system is revered simply as the embodiment of decency and order. From 
our point of view there is a slight touch of priggishness about it; but, any 
way, it is the Chinese version of * the religion of a gentleman’ even though 
gentlemen may not exist in large numbers, (P. 13). | 

Lao-Tzii and Confucius tried, each in bis way, to bring men back to the 
simple life or to the polite life respectively. (P. 23). 

According to my poor lights... .Abraham possessed more of the fao of 
Lao Tzii than either Isaac or Jacob. Moses would not qualify, while Joseph 
seems to have possessed a fair share of it. [And so on for more than a page, 
estimating ancient and modern characters, aud ending with Tolstoi—in a very 
spirited fashion. Pp. 56-57]. | : 


The word Zao as Lao Tzii used it has puzzled our path-find- 
ing sinologues not a little. The first Latin MS. rendered it as . 
Ratio, Pauthier by Xazson, Julien by Voie, Chalmers expressed a 
belief that Ze Word was better than Reason or The Way, Watters 
rendered it provisionally by JVafure, but saw in it a similarity to 
Schelling’s Absolute, Spinoza’s Substance, Anaximander’s /ufinite, 
Indefinite, or Void, Balfour adopted Nature (pp. 77-81). Prof. Parker 
suggests with reason that Lao Tzti used the word Zao, just as we 
use the algebraical x in speaking of the ‘‘ X-rays.’’ Thus also does 
Spurgeon Medhurst in the preface to his thoughtful work ‘‘ The 
Tao Teh King,’’ 1905, a work which Prof. Parker had not seen. 

Then, somewhat to the reader’s surprise, Prof. Parker him- 
self adopts the terms Providence and Grace for Zao and 7eh re- 
spectively. The difficulty in this usage, would seem to be that, 
while Providence will translate back into Chinese as Z‘ien Tao. 
(KF #8), the distinctively Christian term Grace (in non-theological 
usage exalted kindness) refuses to translate back as Zeh (f%). 
The reviewer ventures to think that Lao Tzti used the ameebic 
word Zao as an indefinite sign for the vast Nature-force, through 
which the quiescent vegetation grows strong and beautiful; and 
the word Ze for the more or less moral efficacy that becomes sub- 
jective in men who surrender themselves to a like quiescence 
(see ‘‘ Prayer and the Human Problem,’’ Chapter 1). Meanwhile, 
the whole subject, as dealt with in the present work, is presented 
in a fascinating manner, and the author’s own translation of the 
Tao ‘Teh King is suggestive. 3 

Another minor criticism is the omission of a story of the 
reign of Han Wu Ti. Our author says: ‘‘ Buddhism was first 
heard of A.D. 65....The real facts are that, in consequence of a 
vision, the Chinese Emperor [Haz Ming Ti] sent to India for 
a copy of the canon.’’ Whereas, according to two ancient records, 
the 7h and YR Et A BH, in the year 121 B.C. there was a 
golden image ot Buddha (captured in the region of Turkestan) 
already set up in the Chinese imperial palace, and worshipped by 
incense-burning (see ‘‘ The Call of Cathay’’ pp. 25-26). ‘The 
orthodox history of China discounts the incident of ‘‘ the dream,’’ 
and the golden image may well have been preserved in the palace 
until65 A.D. Ming Ti, at any rate, would have heard of it. 

But, with due apologies to the author for such passing criti- 
cisms, his work is one that our readers will find well worth their 
while to purchase, read, and digest. w.A.c 
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LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY WEN-I.1 Ay Rev. F. W. BALLER. 


This work, prepared for the China Inland Mission, by the 
distinguished author of the ‘‘ Mandarin Primer ’’ and other works, 
Rev. F. W. Baller, is published by the China Inland Mission and 
by the Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. [t is professedly 


drawn up with a view to help those students of Chinese who. 


know something of ‘‘ Mandarin,” z.e., the language of conversa- 
tion and of light literature, and are desirous of se IR the, 
study of Wen-li. | 

To the present writer this statement of purpose does not 
appear exactly to fit the case, for the lessons seem rather suited to 
the advanced student than to the beginner. At the same time 
Wen-li is an immense field, in which it is possible to cultivate 
some special branch, ¢.g., official and private correspondence, for 
many years, and to the end find grave difficulties in attacking 
other forms of composition. It is one of the peculiarities of 
Chinese that this singular language has developed fresh phrases. 
and fresh uses for phrases and words for every purpose to which if 
has been put, so that the fluent reader of novels will find himsel 
hopelessly at a loss to understand a work of history or poetry, 
and the reader of history and poetry will be equally puzzled with 
the most ordinary inscription in a Buddhist temple. So, one might 
know this book by heart, and yet be far from having mastered 
‘*Wen-li.’’ 

The work before us consists of 112 pages of text, divided into 
fifteen lessons, or chapters, followed by a useful index of charac- 
ters and phrases, mostly those which are mentioned in the notes 
to the text. Each lesson is divided into two sections, whereof 
the first, styled a *‘ Lesson, ie’ is given in Wen- li, with a 
paraphrase in spoken, or at least speakable, ‘‘ Mandarin’’ Chinese, 
and a translation in English ; while the second section, styled a 

‘Reading Lesson, iff,’’ is given in Wen-li alone, both sections 
| being, however, very fully furnished with notes in which atten- 
tion is called to interesting or difficult phraseology. 

The passages chosen to form these lessons are of present day 
interest, in many cases culled from newspapers, and they contain 


a high proportion of those new phrases and expressions which the _ 


recent growth of journalism and the spread of modern ideas have 
of late years so rapidly imported into the Chinese language. 
Many, but by no means all, of these new expressions are indicated 
in the notes. 

We should be! inclined to. describe the work ratber as an 
introduction to modern advanced Wen-li than a book of elementary 
lessons, and would strongly recommend the student, before attempt- 
ing to master it, to begin Wen-li from the beginning by under- 
taking a course such as is given in Mr. T. L. Bullock’s ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive Exercises in the Chinese Written Language,’’ for he 
will certainly find that a great deal more is needed for its satisfacr 
tory elucidation than some knowledge of the spoken tongue and a 
_ desife to commerice the study of literary Chinese: 

: ‘With such a preliminary foundation, however, or it he hds 
already been in the habit of conducting correspondence i in Chinese, 
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or has had some litile practice with the news items of a Chinese 
newspaper, the student will find this book not only useful but 
exceedingly interesting. It contains a series of reading lessons 
dealing with the early career of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, including the | 
famous incident of his capture by the Chinese Legation in 
London ; specimens of newspaper articles on the Peking riots of 
March 1912, and other incidents of the Revolution ; a sympathetic 
appreciation of the changes in the administration of India an- 
nounced at the time of the Delhi Durbar and Coronation of H. M. 
the Emperor-King ; (this is particularly rich in useful phrases 
expressive of modern political conceptions) ; some notes on the 
financial difficulties of the Chinese Republic ; the opium question ; 
the passing of the queue; proclamations and examples of official 
correspondence ; an account of an aviation meeting; of a mass 
meeting’ of Buddhist priests and sympathizers, who deplore the | 
present decadent condition of their religion and seek a remedy ; 
of the féte organized by the Central China Famine Committee ; 
the desolation caused by the burning of Hankow; the loss of the 
‘‘ Titanic’’ ; the English coal miners’ strike; advertisements of a 
Chefoo restaurant, of a boot shop, of a dentist, of an edition of 
the new provisional Law Code; of improvements in the publishing 
arrangements of a newspaper, etc.; an article taken from the 
Chinese National Readers (Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1906) on 
‘the differences between the Chitiese and Western calendars ; rules 
of an educational society ; a selection of Imperial Edicts of the 
last years of the Manchu Dynasty, showing various stages of 
its dissolution; and the Parable of the Prodigal Son, both in 
Kuan-hua and in Wen-li. Thus it will be seen that the subject- 
matter of the lessons is both varied and intrinsically interesting. 
We have noted a few minor misprints and errors, chiefly dis- 
placement of punctuation marks, transposition of words, etc., 
For p. 10 the characters #§ should be TR. 
RAR BH the 


eo should come after 


40 Note 5 ye surely ~ means the Loan 
a raised on the Hanyang, Tayeh, and P‘inghsiang works, 
a and should be so explained. 

p. 41 is a misprint for 

p. 41  ch‘ia, a rare form of not in Giles’ 

p. 42 for (Giles 875). 

‘ p. 46 The population of India is given as 500,000,000; possibly 


; a mistake for 300,000,000, or the mistake may be copied 
Bi from the original. 

* 105 In the parable of the Prodigal Son, (Wen-li), our 
a : Chinese writer declared, in connection with the phrase 
Hi — £, used to translate ‘‘He went and 
Fi | | joined himself to a citizen of that country,’’ that & 
could not be used in the sense intended ; but we note 
that the version is that of the Presbyterian Mission 
Press New Testament, 1892. On referring to the trans- 
lation by Archimandrite Palladius of the Russian 
Church, we find the verse translated KB RB 
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§, 32 2 RA, when §& cleverly suggests that the 
employer was a resident of ‘‘ that country,’’ as opposed 
to a stranger, while 3 is used to express that he was a 
citizen or householder. | 

Other verbal criticisms might no doubt be added. | 

A more interesting and profitable study is the comparison |. 
_ between the ‘‘ Mandarin’’ paraphrases and the Wen-li text. Per- | 
sonally we have a preference for using the Chinese term ‘‘ Kuan-. 
hua’’ to express such Chinese, written or spoken, as is expressed 
according to the spoken idiom, and find the word ‘‘ Mandarin’”’ 
suggestive of misleading meanings, though of course it does not 
matter so long as one knows what one is referring to. In spite of 
all the differences between Kuan-hua and Wen-li, these lessons are 
sufficient to show how closely either may be made to follow the ’ 
constructions, and even the actual wording, of the other. Kuan- | 
hua is, in fact, the actual, living speech of four-fifths of the | 
people of China, while Wen-li is an artificial written medium, | 
based on old Chinese, and which for a variety of reasons cannot’ 
be used as a spoken tongue at all. 

Wen-li stands in a relation to Kuan-hua which might have 
been paralleled in Europe if we should suppose Latin to have 
remained the written medium of Italy, France, Spain, etc., after 
it had long become unintelligible as a spoken tongue, but to 
have continued, in its literary form, to enjoy an independent 
development of its own. Certain classes of writings might have 
been composed in the colloquial tongues, and others in an amalgam - 
made up of various proportions of them and of Latin, and the 
two standards of language might have acted and reacted each on 
the other for centuries, before a real. literature came into being 
in the modern tongues. In a measure this was, no doubt, the. 
state of affairs in Europe all through the Middle Ages, but with’ 
the rise of a modern civilization and the consolidation of modern’ 
nationalities, it passed away. Yet the modern tongues, in be- 
coming the vehicles for extensive literatures, superimposed on the 
old popular speech immense drafts of words directly modelled, 
upon classical or ecclesiastical Latin, and so became in a way 
duplicated. This is very clearly seen in French, where both 
the popular speech and the modern additions are equally derived) 
from Latin, but are readily distinguishable from one another ; 
the one set of words being in direct descent from the actual daily 
speech of old Rome, while the other is an artificial creation of 
scholars, gradually incorporated into the living language, chiefly 
during the last four hundred years. 

It needs no originality to see many analogies between the 
changes at present working themselves out in the civilization of 
China: and those which separate the Europe of modern times fro 
the Europe of the middle ages, and this book would seem to 
supply very considerable evidence that China is doing with her 
language, written and spoken, very much what Europe—or Latin 
Europe—did with hers. New phrases are being coined with 
a rapidity and amplitude so great that the most industrious 
student is at a loss to keep pace with the new developments. 
At the same time the introduction of modern methods of adminis; 
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tration, with speeches in public assemblies, preaching, popular 
newspaper writing aud a hundred other agencies, are forcing 
upon the spoken language a form and a coherence which it never 
possessed and perhaps never felt the need of before. Neither 
Kuan-hua nor Wen-li can remain unchanged, they must, in the 
long run, approximate to one another, and should a time ever 
come when the general literature of China is composed in language 
which would be fully intelligible to persons of average education 
if read aloud, the advantages of an alphabetic method of writing 
will so outweigh any attachment that may be felt for the present 
script, that the latter must be sooner or later abandoned. 
The students of that happy time—when Kuan-hua and Wen-li 
combine into a single intelligible Chinese tongue—will look back 
on the present ages of darkness with wonder and pity. They 
will point out that the written system of China, admirable as it 
is for many purposes, has been the thing above all others which 
has hindered the development of civilization in this country ; that 
it has kept learning in the hands of a close corporation of special- 
ists; that it has made it all but impossible to adopt terms 
borrowed from other tongues; that it has, in fact, tied China 
‘down to her own self. They will ask themselves in amazement 
what chance the peoples of Europe would ever have had to 
improve their condition, had they had to work under such a 
handicap; if Latin had been unable to borrow words from Greek 
and Hebrew; and the modern tongues from all three and from 
One another; or, if they borrowed, could only use such clumsy : 
travesties as Chinese characters admit. 
Meanwhile, we have to learn Chinese characters and Wen-li, 
and, in that study, the work before us will be found of the 
greatest use and profit. 


pte 

por 


WALTER J. CLENNELL. 


THE TRAVELLER’S HANDBOOK FOR CHINA. 4y CARL CROW, with & 
Maps and Plans and 32 Illustrations. Shanghai: Hwa-Mei Book 


Concern. 1913. $2:50. 


-Nothing is more difficult than to write a good guide for travel- 
lers in China and we do not think that Mr. Carl Crow has been 
very successful. A lot of information has been thrown together in 
his book, but there is far too large a proportion of ill-digested fact and 
careless writing. The following statements (to which many others 
might be added) are specimens of the kind of information that no 
‘Handbook ’’ worthy of the name should contain: 

‘“The foreigner who knows only English will have no 
difficulty in finding’ his way about, for ‘‘ pidgin’’ or ‘‘ business ’”’ 
English is spoken in nearly all parts of the country and one will 
pick up a knowledge of this hybrid language within the first few 
days of his stay. Except for the missionaries, very few foreign | 
residents ever learn the Chinese language, which is different in 
every province and in almost every community. The Chinese 
traveller, when he leaves his own home, has but little advantage 
over the foreign traveller, for he will probably be compelled to use 
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pidgin English instead of his own provincial dialect’’ (p.2 and, in 
a shorter form, on p. 12). 


On page 8 we are told that 1 candareen is equal to 10 Chinese 


cash, and that ‘‘ the national currency of China consists of lumps of 
silver, known as ‘sycee.’ ”’ 

page qr, when describing China’s trouble with France in 

1884, it is stated that ‘‘ the French fleet quietly entered the Bay at 

Foochow and, once inside, opened fire on the Chinese fleet which 

was lying at anchor.’ 


With similar carelessness we are informed that the foreign | 


population of Hongkong flees to the topof the ‘‘ @if’’ in thesummer 
‘* to escape the wet heat of the lower lands.’’ Also that inthe Hong- 

kong harbour many thousands of lives were lost in the typhoon of, 1874. 
‘But warnings of these disturbances are now sent out by the 

| Jesuits at Siccawei, greatly decreasing the danger.’’ We wonder what 
the Director of the Hongkong Observatory will say to this. And 
what about the many destructive typhoons since 1874? 

Ancestor worship is referred to (p.55) and this astonishing 
statement is made: ‘‘ Each home includes a femple, in which 
memorial tablets are enshrined.’’ | 

Two tit-bits about Shanghai are the following: ‘‘ The restau- 
rants [in Foochow Road] will be thronged with Chinese at dinner part- 
ies, which often extend over 60 or 70 courses and cost $5 to $10 
plate. ’» “* Several times a year horse dealers arrive in Shanghai with 
cargoes of shaggy Mongolian ponies which they bought for a few 
dollars each in Mongolia and sell for many times that price to 
members of the Race Club.’’ 

Some of the above sentences might be passed over as mere slips 
of the pen if other parts of the book showed that the author had 
taken his work seriously. We have read every page in order to d 
justice to the book and wecan but think that the descriptions of 

places which travellers are invited to see are’ altogether too meagre. 

Information exists in abundance and Mr. Crow would have been 
wiser had he spent a little more time in: sifting and arranging his 
facts, and wiser still had he waited till he could have given us 
more first-hand information. 

For example, Mukden is a city that many travellers are likely 
to visit. It is on the main line of travel from Europe: it has a 
history and characteristics of its own, and it is, as the author states, 
‘‘the ancient seat of the Manclu dynasty and the largest city of 
Manchuria.’’ Now what are we told about this place so full of 

- interest for tourists? A ten-lined paragraph describes the three 
divisions of the city and the three walls. Its history under the 
Manchus and its places and points of interest are summed up in 
nineteen and a half lines and we are seriously told that ‘‘the 
Manchu Imperial clan have kept the Mukden palaces in repair,’’ 
at which statement any one who knew Mukden.-ten years ago will 
smile. ‘Co the city itself three lines are given, six lines to its recent 
history, and five lines to its trade, and in these last lines travellers 
are told that furs—sable, ermine, and arctic-fox —can be secured at 
‘‘exceptionally cheap prices.’ We once purchased a dog skin in 
Mukden and found afterwards that we could have got it cheaper 
in Shanghai! | 
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Although city after city, and port after port are described, we have 
found only three references to missionary work. On page gg the institu- 
tions and observatory at Siccawei are referred to; on page 168 six 
lines are given to the missionary institutions in ‘Tsinantu, and on 
page 192 mention is made of Robert Morrison’s grave at Macau and 
of his translations of the Bible. Not a word is given to the great 
work of missions at any of the other places that are described for 
the benefit of the traveller. Yet oue would have supposed that to 
some travellers at least, however interesting it might be to know 
that the trade of Mukden, for example, was ‘‘ chiefly in beans,’’ it 
might be of equal interest to other travellers to be told that flourish- 
ing Christian Missions existed in the city, and that the hospital, the 
medical college, the theological and the art schools would well 


repay a visit. 
G. H. 


THE INTERNATIONAL OF Missions. October, 19737. HENRY 
FrRowDE. London, 2/8. 


This, the fourth number of the Quarterly issued by the ton 
tinuation Committee of the World Missionary Conference of 1910, 
is well up to the high standard set in previous issues. China is 


‘represented by Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott who discusses ‘‘ TShe Oppor- 


tunity and Need for the Mission School in China’’. In the Review 
department four books dealing with ‘‘religion in China’’ are 
the basis of an able paper. ‘I'he Bibliography is well done and is a 
most valuable contribution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Somie Aspects of the Tibetan Problew. Aylmer Strong. The National 


Review. November 30th. 1912. Page 434-436. 


Applied Science for China. Professor Smith. 7T7he National Review. 
December 7th, 1912. Pages 460-451. - 


Japan and the Position in China. Zhe National Review. December 21st, 
1912. Page 501. 


The Duty of the Hour toward China. Arthur Judson Brown. The Con- 
timent. October 17th, 1912. Page 1451. 


A Field for Further Fairness to China. Mark Allison Matthews. The 
Continent. October 24tli, 1912. Pages 1491-1492. 


How Injustice Has Its Way in Korea. W. W. Pinson. The Continent. 
November 14th, 1912. Pages 1601-1602. 


China, Its History and Civilization. H.E. Alexander, B.A. The Worid’s 
Chinese Students’ Journal. July 1912. Pages 867-871. 


The Confucian Ethics. Chien Wen-hsien, M. A. The World’s Chinese 
Students’ Journal. November 1912. Pages 95-98. 


_ The Chinese Republic. Bishops J. W. Bashford and W. S. Lewis. Men 
and Missions. September 1912. Pages 6-13. 


The Price of Missionary Leadership. Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D. Men and 
Missions. November 1912, Pages 12-16, 
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The Bitton (Ly of the Chinese Church towards the New China. 


W. Nelson 

431-438. 
A Fresh Look at China. 

Herald. November 1912. 


The Chungking Institute. 
October 1912. ‘Pages 119-121. 
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tton (lL. M.S.) The ae and the West. | Octebye 1912. 


| 
4it 
Rev. 
Pages 


Arthur H. Smith, D.D. The Missionary 
Pages 490-493. 
A. Warburton Davidson. 


Our Missions. 


Self-help in Our Educational Institution. The Advocate. 


December 7th, 1912. 


November 1912. Pages 429-437. 


Buddhist Ethics and Morality. 
.Astatic Sactely of Japan. i912. 


Pages 1413-1415. 


How can we Promote the Cause of Unity and Cos 
Mission Field. Rev. W. A. Stanton, D.D. The 


Prof. M. 
Pages 117-148. | 


ration on th 
1sstomary Revit 


Transactions of The 


Pardilclioais in the Development of Religion East and West. Rev. Prof. 


Rudolf Otto, D.D. Transactions of Astatic Japan. 


Pages 152-158. 


Constituent Elements of a Christian University Rev. 
The Japan Evangelist. January 1913. 


Kinhwa, China. 


1912, 


Cressy, 
Pages 30-34. 


Is Japan Persecuting Christians in Korea? George Kennan. The Outloo look. 


December 14th, 1912. Pages 804-810. 


OTHER BooKS RECEIVED. 


‘Opals From Sand.” Mary H. Steer. 


noster Buildings, London, E. C. 


Morgan and Scott, Ltd., 12, sta 


‘* Twinkle Twinkle Stories.’’ William Henry Harding Morgan and Scott, 


Ltd., 12, Paternoster Buildings, London, E. C. 
‘‘Through the Gates into the City.’’ 


Isabella C. MacLeod Campb: ‘IL. 


Morgan and Scott, Ltd., 12, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C 


‘* Starving Celestials and How We Fed Them.’’ J. Heywood ie ges 
M.A. Marshall Brothers, Ltd., london, Edinburgh, and New York. 


‘‘The Herald of Mercy Annual.’’ Morgan and Scott, Ltd., 12, palaciee 


Buildings, London, E. C. 
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PHONETICS—THE SOLUTION OF 
PRONUNCIATION DIFFICULTIES. 
To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 

DEAR SiR: In coming to 


the Far East, for the first 
time, and yet on the business 


of directing language study into 


proper channels, it would seem 


that an apology, or an afolo- 
gia, is in order. What can a 


«| 
man, who knows nothing of 
Chinese or Korean, hope to 


do toward helping missionariés 


- master these languages? Is it 


not folly to send such a man, 
and madness for him to come, 
and foolishness and a waste of 
time to attend such classes ? 
It is manifest, as I have been 
plainly told, that such a thing is 
" absurd, ridiculous, and prepos- 
terous.’’ It looks like a huge 
joke. the fact 
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Dr. White is back of it, and 
considers it worth while to put 
money into it, indicates that 
there may be something in it, 


and his name may be allowed to 


give it a certain standing. It 
now remains for the man who is 
its exponent to make good the 
claim. What does he sbi 
to do? 

It is hoped that a course of a 
month, or less,in any given place, 
may be sufficient to give a good 
srasp of the modern science of 
Phonetics as it applies to the 
pronunciation difficulties of any 
given language ; and at the same 
time, taking the local language 
as the means of illustration, it 1s 
hoped to show how the language 


’ itself, in all its difficulties of 


pronunciation, construction, and 
vocabulary may be mastered with 
the least waste of time and great- 
est result of efficiency. 

That the method has done this 
in India, where it was first 
developed and applied, in an 
English-speaking mission field, 
is shown by this sentence taken 
from a letter written by one of 
the mission’s language examin- 
ers: ‘‘I unhesitatingly affirm 
that those who follow the Pho- 
netic Inductive Method begin 


efficient work two years sooner 


than we who followed the old 
method.’’ 

Let this paper set forth an 
explanation of what Phonetics is. 

Phonetics is the science of the 
positions, tensions, and actions 
of the vocal organs in the pro- 
duction of speech sounds, and the 
art of producing those sounds, 


together with the training of the 


ear toa correct discrimination of 
the sounds. 
The voice organ isa wenditel 


-mechanism that God has put. 


into our bodies and it works by 
mechanical laws. Almost all 
speech sounds are produced by 


[February 


the breath as it is made gradually : 
to pass outward. The lungs are 
the bellows of this organ. The 
vocal chords, in the larynx or 


-Adam’s apple, form the “‘lips’’ 


of the windpipe, and give to the 
breath current a character which 
changes it into a ‘‘ vocal cur-— 
rent,’’ a current from which, as 
the raw material, speech: sounds 
are produced. 

If the reader will put his 


‘fingers on his throat and_hiss- 


S-S-s-s and then buzz-z-z-z-z, he 
will notice a vibration in the z, 
which is lacking in the s. This 
is called ‘‘ voice,’’ and so denom- 
inates ‘‘z,’’ and similar sounds 
as ‘‘ yoiced,’’ or sonant, while 
the remaining sounds are called 
‘“ yoiceless,’’ or surd. As this 
vocal current passes beyond the 
chords it comes. into the oral 
passage, and may there be 
moulded, by the varying shapes 
of this passage into vowels, as 
a, e, i, o, u, all of which require 
a passage that is open and ordin- 
arily ina fixed position. English 
vowels are of a peculiar char- 
acter, as they all have a glide. 
This glide may be seen, if the 
reader will take a hand mirror 
and looking into it say o.' He 
will note the rounded lips, which 
at the end of the o, come closer 
together. This closer movement 
gives a glide to the vowel. It 
is so for u, also. The vowels 
a, e, 1 (ah, ey, ee) also have 
glides, but they are inside the 
mouth and need closer observa- 
tion. No other language, so 
far as I have observed, has these 
glides. If you are doubtful, try 
this sentence from the mouth of . 
a raw native, ‘‘No, no, no, 
do go.’ | 

ae as distinguished 
from vowels, are made by a 
partial or complete closing of 
the oral passage at one or more 
given points, as, when we say 


fi 
| 
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‘‘up,’’ the lips come close 
together, and when we say “‘ off’’ 
the closure is only partial, and 
the sound may be continued for 
some time. Hence this latter 
class of sounds is called ‘‘ con- 
tinuants’’ and the former are 
called *‘ stops.’’ 

Phonetics not only determines 

the positions of the organs in 
the formation of the speéech- 
sounds of the various languages, 
but also determines their tensions 
and actions. From these arise 
the intonation of any given lan- 
guage. Intonation, rhythm, or 
' language melody, is a more 
important part of the pronuncia- 
tion of any language than the 
correct pronunciation of any 
given letter, or word. Ifa letter 
is missed, and the sentence 
rhythm is correctly given, the 
speaker is likely to be under- 
stood; but a faulty rhythm is 
sure to lead to unintelligibility. 
The ‘‘tune’’ of each language, 
with its cadences of rising and 
falling pitch and its regularity of 
beat, or the ‘‘tempo”’ of the 
syllabic utterance, is quite as 
important for speech, as time 
and pitch are for singing, though 
it has not been usually Se) 
recognized. 

The ‘‘key’’ of a language is 
ordinarily called its ‘‘ organic 
basis,’’ or the zormal pose, in 
which the organs are held during 
speech. ‘This differs :for every 
tongue, but it should be deter- 
mined, if one desires to render the 


language according to its required _ 


melody. Owing to the ignorance 
of this ‘‘ key’’ many mission- 
aries sp@ak Chinese, Korean, or 
Japanese in their own native 
‘*key,’’ and are frequently in- 
formed at first that they are not 
understood. It is for this reason, 
moreover, that most of us can 
understand a fellow missionary 
much easier than a_ native, 
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pronunciation, 
‘proper formation of individual 


4 

| 
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though our be 
the native’s language. Correct 
then, involves 


sounds, the assumption of the 
true organic basis, and the 
idiomatic cadences and time of 
the colloquial. Phonetics will 
provide the clue to the solution 
of all these problems. A course 
of twenty hours is sufficient to 
explain and illustrate the prin- 
ciples and their application. 

The more important part of 
the course is the illustration in 
Chinese of how one may go 
about to master his language to 
the point of freely using a 1,500 
word vocabulary which is a half 
more than that of the Gospel of 


_ John, during his first six, or at 


most, twelve months. 
Tuomas F. CuMMINGS. 


[The Rev. Thomas F. Cummings, 
D. D., a member of the staff of) the 
Bible Teachers’ Training School, has" 
been sent to the Far East under the 
auspices of the Bible School to intro- 
duce and explain the application of 
the Phonetic Inductive Method of 
Language Study to the solution of the 
language, of these 


LaNcuabit OF OUR HYMNS. 


To the Editor.of 
‘THE CHINESE}RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: Ina recent num- 
ber of the RECORDER I read with 
interest a communication from 
Dr. Foster in reference to! the 
need of improving the literary 
style of our hy mns in Chinese. 
No doubt there {is room for 
improvement. 

A Chinese pastor rennbitind to 
nie on the style of a hymn book 
that we were introducing: ‘‘ The 
style is very bad.” ‘* Wen fah 


ting ch’en.”’ Bt). 


This was true of some of the 


hymns, and of some it was not 
true ; and besides this ae pastor, 
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who knew not a word of English, 


had no comprehension of the 


wealth of thought and sentiment 
expressed in our hymns, the 
gathered fruitage of ages which 
we try toexpress. These hymns 
were not in the classical, which 


also has a rich store of elegant 


expressions. But even this is 


very inadequate to express all 
the depths of Christian senti- 


ment and experience. 


Some years ago at Foochow 


the Aimerican Board Mission was 


about to get out a new and 


enlarged edition of its Foochow 
Colloquial hymn book, and it 


was remarked to one of our 
ablest pastors: ‘‘ This hymn book 
contains many ‘phrases that are 
not good colloquial.”’ 


He re- 


plied, ‘‘ Yes; but we have become 


-accustomed to them, and they 


had better not be changed.’”’ A 
portion of them were attempts 


to elevate and enrich the thought 


and sentiment of the hymns; 
and while not accomplishing all 
that the translator had hoped, 


they had accomplished some- | 


thing. That pastor did not, 


perhaps, realize just what it was | 


that made him, unwilling to part 
with them: but they had added 
something to his store of reli- 
gious thought, sentiment, and 
expression. Wehave here a dif- 
ficult problem to deal with ; and 
some translators have dealt with 
it more successfully than others, 
possessing better judgment as to 


what to attempt and greater 


skill in accomplishing it. 

But this is only one side of 
the matter; and elegant and 
dignified phrases are not the 
whole of Chinese poetry. I had 
been revising a book for local 
use with the help of a teacher 
who was above the average at 


such work. All through we had 


been letting the Asia p’ ing rhyme 
with the shang-pf’ing ; but it 


ber and deface. 


sion. 
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grew on my ear that such a 
rhyme did not sound so well as 
one in which both words had the 
shang-p’ing or else both had the 
hsia-p’ing ; and so I asked him, 
not hAsia-p’ing words make 
good rhymes with shang-p’ing ?"’ 
He replied with an amused, con- 
descending smile : ‘‘ No, they do 
not !’’ Several years afterward 
I again approached him on 
the subject, and he said ‘In 
Chinese, Ast (fF) upper tone 
words are not rhymed with 
lower tone words; but your 
hymns from the Euglish do not 
observe this distinction.’’ Like 
many others of the Chinese about 
us who know only Chinese, they 
have noconception of a language 
in which the tone is not an 
essential part of the vowel sound 
of a word; and they stppose 
that the crudities of our rhyming 
are copied from the English. © 
Once when I was at work 
with a rather big-headed teacher 
translating a hymn, and said 
something about the original, he 
replied rather contemptuously : 
‘*T Know all about your English 
poetry.’’ I was then only a raw 
apprentice at the work ; and he 
was judging of the original by 
what I was attempting to do 
with the Chinese. Yes, there is 
room for, and need of, improve- 


-ment.+ But it is work for some 
one exceptionally well qualified 
—skilled to draw the nice balance 
between -the 


innovations that 
enrich and those that only encum- 
It is a work 
not safely left to one man. I 
used to admire the method of 


Rev. Charles Hartwell of the 


Foochow American Board Mis- 
He was never willing to 
let any production of his own or 


any one else go into print till it 


had been thoroughly revised both 
by a brother missionary and a 
competent Chinese teacher. 
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Every word and every phrase 
in every language was once new, 
raw, and crude, and had to win 
its way and grow and ripen till 
it became a fixed and stand- 
ard expression. Translating our 


hymns into Chinese is in a 


measure like putting new wine 
into old bottles ; and sometimes 
' the bottles burst and the wine is 
spilled. But, on the other hand, 
new hearts rejuvenate old bottles 
- and make them expand to the 


larger mass of the new faith. 


Make haste slowly. 
J. E. WALKER. 


SHAOWU, 


UNION REVIVAL WORK IN NINGPO. 
To the Editor of 
Tue CHNIESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: You will be inter- 
ested to hear about the following 


items of news concerning the 


Lord’s work in Ningpo and 
vicinity. Last March a Union 
- Revival Meeting was held in 
Ningpo in- which we had the 
help and leadership of Rev. J. C. 
Garritt, D.D., Dr. W. H. Yang, 
and Miss Dora Yu. The meet- 
ings were held in our Fu-Zin 
church, which has had a gallery 
added so as toseat fully a thou- 
sand people without crowding. 
This series of meetings was well 
attended and of much value in 
demonstrating the worth of 
united effort in a new way by 
the six Missions working here. 
To meet the expense of these 
meetings the Missions set aside 
$100.00 (Mex.), and the Chinese 
also contributed to the fund. 
After all expenses were paid 
there was a balance in the trea- 
sury of nearly $80.00 (Mex.). 
Arrangements are now being 
made for another series of meet- 
ings to begin February 18th, 
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of Christian 


report 
material for consideration at the 


15 


1913. Dr. Yang has already 
promised to help us, and we 
hope to have Miss Yu with us 
also. But in the coming meet- 
ings we are planning for some 
features that were not a part of 
the previous program. One is 
to be a special effort on the part 
of the ladies to reach the shut-in 


Chinese ladies of the so- -called 


upper classes. Another feature 
will be the giving of the after- 
noons to evangelistic meetings in 
three or: four centers with a 
strong force of Chinese pastors 
and evangelists at each center. 
A third feature is to be an effort 
to put Gospel portions and tracts 
into every shop and home in the 
city of Ningpo. This is a big 
contract ; but with God’s help 
and guidance it ought to be | 
well done. | 
Last Tuesday evening, Decal 
ber roth, thirty-five members of. 
the Ningpo Missionary Associa- 
tion met in our home and had 


one of the best gatherings of this 
Association that I have evyer 


attended. Bishop Molony read 
a splendid paper.on ‘‘ A Vision 
Unity in Che- 
kiang.’’ Copies of the paper 
had been circulated beforehand 
and a good number that took part 
in the discussion presented their 
remarks in writing. Although © 
the usual time was extended 
half an hour there was not time 
to finish the discussion; so at 
the next regular meeting of 
the Association the subject will 
be continued. A _ resolution of 


thanks to Bishop Molony was 


adopted by a unanimous rising 
vote. Another resolution was 
unanimously adopted calling for 
a committee of one or two from 
each. Mission to consider further 
steps in line with the idea 
of Christian Unity; and their 
is to furnish further 
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next meeting of the Association. 


What the outcome will be as to 


- any organic union of an ecclesi- 


astical nature I am not able to 
predict. That God may guide us 


[February 


in all our work, and in all our 
efforts to unite Christian forces 
in China is my fervent prayer. | 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Missionary News. 


The Significance of the Y.M.C. A. 
Convention at Peking. 
The Sixth National Conven- 


tion of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of China was 


held in Peking, December 12th- 
.15th, 1912. It had been planned 


for the year previous in Shang- 
hai, but the outbreak of .the 


revolution necessitated its post-° 


ponement. The radically dif- 
ferent circumstances under 
which it was finally held in the 
capital of the New Republic at 
the close of its first year have 
given this Convention a signi- 
ficance for the Christian Move- 
ment which the other one could 
never have had. It has regis- 
tered certain tendencies and has. 
revealed facts of tremendous 
import to the missionary body. 
This will not be so much a 


_Teport of the Convention as an 
attempt to interpret its signi- 


ficance to us missionaries. 

(1.) Zhe Chinese Leadership. 
This was perhaps the most 
obvious impression as_ one 
studied the Convention.. The 
officers, the cotvention com- 
mittees, and nearly all of the 
speakers were Chinese. And 
they displayed an administra- 
tive ability, an enthusiasm, a 
resourcefulness, as well as a 
platform power, which would 
have left no doubt about the 
competence of the Chinese to con- 
duct a great convention. This 


‘gathering had all the evidences 
of the elaborate forethought, 
attention to detail, the skilful 
utilizing of all human means 
making for efficiency and effec- 
tiveness which have come to 
characterize the meetings of the 


Student Movement the world 


over. The foreign secretaries 
were the helpers. They served 
literally, and in a finely self-— 
effacing spirit. Their policy of 
taking their Chinese associates 
completely into their confidence, 
and of giving them the respon- 
sibilities of leadership found 
abundant justification in this 
meeting. It is more than a 
policy. It is a vital principle. 


‘It is an attitude of mind and 


heart involving much coura- 
geous faith and a severe test of 
friendliness, and a very real 
sacrifice. But the results of 
such a policy as made so ap- 
parent in this convention con- 
tain a suggestive lesson of its 
value. In this connection it 
might be noted that the Na- 
tional Committee (the adoption 
of this name is itself significant), 
as elected at this convention, 
consists of 49 names, of whom 
only 7 are foreigners. Yet 
these mén actually control the 
foreign secretaries, and the con- 


trol is real. 


(2.) The Awakening of a Na- 
tional Christian Consciousness. 
This was made apparent by 
frequent references to the neces- 
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sity of having a Chinese Chris- 
tian Church of national propor- 
tions. In fact, it was treated as 
axiomatic. 
and professional men, students, 
representing all sections and 
churches, assumed this in their 
speeches or assented to it as 
_ listeners, often with unrestrained 
applause. This convention was 
not only an index of this senti- 
ment. 
a revelation of latent possibilities 
in the way of developing a 
unified nation-wide brotherhood 
in Christ. Imagine the feelings 
of the assembly when they saw 
delegates from Tokyo and Chen- 
tu, from Canton and Mukden, 
meeting in the same hall,devoted 
to the same ideals, impelled by 
a common motive.‘ Add to this 
the strong nationalistic spirit 
largely developed since the 
revolution, nowhere more in- 
telligent and intense than among 
Christian students. Both nega- 
tively and positively this drift 
is of thrilling, almost startling 
interest tous. In proportion as it 
is frankly recognized and sympa- 
thetically dealt with will we be 
_able to associate ourselves with 
the Chinese Christians in the 
winning of the nation to Christ. 

(3:) Soctal Appeal. Person- 
ally, the force of this tendency 
came with much more surprise 
than the two just mentioned. 
_ The convention accentuated the 
fact that the heart of the Chris- 
tian message to the students of 
China must be an appeal to 
social service. Where argu- 
ments to believe in Christ and 
secure personal salvation failed 
to grip, a summons to follow 
Him for the sake of service to 
humanity won enthusiastic re- 
sponse. One speaker made an 
address the keynote of which 
he described as a plea for 
‘* socialized-Christianity.’’ 
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 (4.) The Outlook for the Y.M. 
C.A. This is one of unbounded 


opportunity. One evidence of 
this is the changed attitude of 


Pastors, business 


It must have been itself | 
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the officials. The reception 
given the delegates on the after- 


noon of the opening day by the 
President of the Republic, and — 
his words of strong commen- 


dation, were in effect a formal 
recognition of Christianity by 
the new government. The moral 
influence of this incident on 


Chinese Christians will be no > 


small asset in missionary effort. 
A reply setting forth very clear- 
ly the aims of the Association 


was made by Mr. C. T. Wang, 
himself until recently Vice and | 


Acting Minister of Commerce 
and Labor, but now an Associ- 
ation secretary. Among those 
who addressed the meetings 


were the Premier of the Cabinet, 


the President and First Secre- | 


tary of the Assembly—this latter | 


himself an earnest Christian, led 
to Christ through the student 
work in ‘Tokyo—and._ several 
others prominent in the Peking 
Government. The Provincial 
Assembly of Kirin sent a reso-. 
lution asking the National Com- 
mittee to establish associations 
in every 4sien city in the prov- 
ince, and offering every assist- 
ance. In fact, the Committee 
was busy: hearing from delega- 
tions each attempting to prove 
that its own city should be the 
next one for beginning work. 


(5) The features mentioned — 


thus far were so striking that 


one was in danger of failing to 


realize how essentially Christian 
the Convention was. There was 


a deep, if quiet, religious spirit | 


which manifested its strength 


in many ways. One illustration -— 


may suffice: there was a stir- 
ring debate on whether the 
rule of the Association in 
all nations about ‘‘ active’’ and 
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‘‘associate’’ members should 
apply in Chiua. The former 
must be members of some evan- 
gelical church. And they alone 
have voting privileges and can 
hold office. The argument was 
made that in Chine, where the 


latter class of members are at 


present so overwhelmingly in 
the majority, they be given the 
voting privilege (but not that 
of holding office). After a tense 
debate conducted entirely by 
Chinese it was settled by a 
sweeping vote to abide by the 
rule. Through all the sessions 
there was a reverent attitude, 
a spirit of prayer, a responsive- 
ness to the more spiritual appeals, 


-and an unmistakable loyalty 


to Jesus Christ which could leave 
no doubt in the mind of any 


‘one privileged to be present as 


to the vital relation of this 


organization to Christ and His 


Church. 
(6) The Student Volunteer 


Movement for the Ministry. 
The Peking Convention unani- 
mously adopted this title as 
giving most clearly the precise 


object of one of the most useful 


movements the Association has 
been fostering. It also approved 
resolutions looking toward 
greater efficiency in conserving 
and increasing the results of 
this movement. When we re- 
member how intimately related 
the success of our work is to 
the securing of qualified young 
men for the ministry; when we 
frankly realize how discourag- 
ing and almost hopeless have 
been most of the efforts to lead 
the best type of students to 
enter this calling; and especially 
when we reflect upon the sur- 
passing opportunities which are 
opening before us, the signific- 
ance of this movement is im- 
mense. The action of the Pe- 
king Convention, in taking up 
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the challenge and developing 
plans for solving this vitally 
important problem, not only 
illustrates its devotion to the 
Church, it is also a suggestive 
instance of the many ways in 
which the Y.M.C.A. and other 
phases of mission work can be 
of mutual advantage. 


J. LEIGHTON STUART. 
Nanking School of Theology. 


The China Medical Missionary 
Conference. 


January 13-17, 1913, 
By Dr. I. Osgood, A.M.,'M. D. 


Among the five thousand mis- 
sionaries in China something 
about five hundred are medical 
missionaries. ‘There are _ be- 
tween two and three hundred 
hospitals, and as many more 
dispensaries. Over 50,000 pa- 
tients are treated annually in the 
hospitals and more than a 
million and a half come to the 
dispensaries. During the Revo- 
lution the work of this Associa- 
tion and its members became 
much more prominent in China. 


In the North the work of its 
various members in the fight. 


against the plague which ravaged 
Manchuria, gave medical work 
prominent recognition. The 
organization of the Red Cross 
work in China is largely the 
work of the medical missionaries, 
although many others deserve 
recognition in this. | 

Those -activities during the 
last three years served to give 
importance to the China Medical 
Missionary Conference just closed 
in Peking. Some eighty dele- 
gates from, all parts of China 
were present. For the first time 
in its history the doctors gathered 
to the meeting place by means 
of railroads. It will be remem- 
bered- by many, that the late 
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Emperor Kwang Hsu, when 
studying the means by which 
other nations had made such 
progress in the last century, 
gathered together in his palace 
a number of Western inventions 
that he might see with his own 
eyes their value. Among these 
was a minature railway which 
he had built ‘in his palace in the 
West Park in Peking. This 
park the delegates were allowed 
to visit and one of the most 
interesting aud, we might say, 
pathetic sights which were there, 
was the remains of that minature 
railway and the beautiful cars 
which still remain in the car 
barns. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 15th, the delegates were 


given a reception by President © 


Yuan Shi-kai at his place of 
residence. ‘hey were met in 
the kindliest and most cordial 
way by the President’s secretary, 


Tsai Ting-kan, a man educated 


in America. All gathered in the 
large reception hall and stood 
while the President met them. 
An address had been prepared 
by the officers of the Conference 


which was read tothe President. 


He replied, much to the surprise 
and pleasure of the doctors, in 
pure Mandarin and in a most 
simple and unaffected manner. 
These two addresses bear so 
much upon the future plans and 
policy of the Association that we 
give them in full. The address 
of the delegates was prepared 
-in English and translated into 
Chinese. The President gave 
an impromptu speech but had it 
taken down in shorthand and an 
official translation made into 
English which was later sent 
into the Conference. His secre- 
tary told the delegates that this 
was an entirely new departure 
on the part of the President, a 
thing to become historic. 
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The Conference address began 
with thanking the President for 


the courtesies which 
extending to the delegates. It 
coutinued : 


‘‘Our Association is composed of 


medical missionaries of several nation- | 


alities working in nearly every prov- 
ince in China. Our sole object is 
the spiritual, moral, and physical 
welfare of your people, who are, 
according to our religion, our broth- 
ers and sisters. 


At our present conference we lave — 


been most concerned with the prob- 
lem of how we wmight make our 
service more effective through co- 


he was 


operation with the Chinese physicians | 
who have aims similar to our own.) 


Especially do we deem cooperation 


mutually advantageous in medical 


schools, medical terminology, trans- 


lation of medical books, and Red 
Cross work. 

Another of the main objects of the 
Conference is to discuss the work our 


-inembers are continually doing to 


elucidate disease problems in China, 
There are some diseases such as 
tuberculosis, plague, cholera, and 
smallpox which ravage your country, 
and it is our constant endeavor to 
perfect our knowledge of these epi- 
demics, by means of research investiga- 
tion as to the best methods of treat- 
ment and prevention. 

It has been repeatedly declared in 
our Conference that we must con- 
sider ourselves as guests in China 
whose duty it is toaid in the teaching 
of the best in Western Medicine and 
Surgery until a time comes when there 
is a sufficient number of Chinese grad- 
uates to continue the work we have 
started. When this time comes we 
shall gladly turn over our task to our 
Chinese colleagues. 

We have endeavored, however 
imperfectly, to be of service to your 
people in times of special need; as 
during the visitation of the plague in 
the north, and in connection with the 


Red Cross Society in times of war, — 


and in the recent Revolution now 
happily ended. 
In ail this work Your Excellency has 


always shown the greatest sympathy. | 


We wish to assure you of our con- 
tinued willingness to be of service to 
the extent of our ability. 

In closing, we express our gratifica- 
tion that China has at this time as her 
Chief Executive a man who has done 
so much in leading the country into 
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ways of progress. We have con- 
fidence that under Your Excellency’s 
guidance the Republic will be firmly 


established.’’ 


In reply, President Yuan Shi- 
kai said extemporaneously :— 

“It gives me great pleasure to 
receive here so many members of the 
China Medical Missionary Association 
who have gatbered together in the 


capital from far distant provinces. I 


am really grateful to you for the 


_. Charitable services you have rendered 


to the people, especially. in the interior 
of the country where they do not 
know the importance of sanitary 
principles. 3 

For a country to be strong and 
prosperous it is essential that its 
citizens should be healthy. Sanita- 
tion is therefore of the _ greatest 
importance. It is due to you who 
have directed them to study these 


‘principles, that sanitary knowledge 


and sanitary methods are now being 
widely spread. It is also due to your 


- efforts that the poor, the destitute 


women and children in the land have 
been cared for and _ received the 
elements of enlightened education. 
Such are the valuable services you 
have rendered in this country. _ 

The disastrous plague of two years 
ago in Manchuria at one time alarmed 
the whole world. Many of you were 
engaged in assisting the local author- 
ities to devise means of prevention, 
and the checking of the extension of 
the pestilence was principally due to 
your efforts. 

At the time of the Revolution when 
the North and South were at war 


many were killed and injured. Many 


of you, facing difficulties and running 
risks, were out in the field to relieve 
the large number of sufferers. I feel 
very deeply indebted to you and 
regretted that there was no oppor- 
tunity for me to thank you in person. 
I am very glad that in receiving 
you to-day I am able to express my 
personal thanks. 

-.I also entertain the hope that on 
your return to your several spheres of 
usefulness you will guide our fellow- 
countrymen with the same zeal that 
you have always exerted so that in 
time to come they will be trained 
both in physique and education. This 
will not only add glory to your 


‘already well-earned reputation but 


will increase the bonds of friendship 
between our respective countries, 
bonds which I earnestly hope will be 
strengthened every year.’’ | 
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This official copy and transla- 
tion of the President’s address — 
does not altogether do it justice. 
Several times he referred to the 
Church and showed his appre- 
ciation of the work of Christian 
missions. He later sent another 
letter expressing his great plea- 
sure in having the opportunity 
to receive the delegates. 

The spirit of the Conference 


was revealed in the deeply spirit- 


ual morning devotional services 
which were entirely conducted by 
veterans in the service, men like 
Drs. Thomas Cochran, Christie, 
Neal, and Main. Dr. O. T. 
Logan, vice-President, was made 
chairman of the meetings in the 


absence of Dr. Cousland, Pres- 


ident, who was detained in 
England on account of ill-health. 
it was undoubtedly due to the 
presiding genius of Dr. Logan 
that the Conference was pervaded 
with such a harmonious and 
united spirit. 
Two things loomed up very 
large before the Conference, the 
questions of a medical policy 
and medical education. The 
Association is unequivocally com- 
mitted to the establishing of 
union medical schools. They 
recognized that very few mis- 


-sionary societies are in a condi- 
tion to establish alone medical 


colleges of a high standard with 
a sufficient staff of teachers and 
proper equipment. There are 
the beginnings of nine union 
medical colleges now in China, 
namely, Mukden, Peking, Chi- 
nanfu, Chentu, Hankow, Nan- 
king, Hangchow, Foochow and 
Canton. af 
Resolutions were adopted re- 
commending to the missionary 
societies that: No new _ col- 
leges should be projected until 
these were properly staffed and 
equipped ; a staff of not less than 
ten men, qualified foreigners or 
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Chinese, giving full time to 
the work, should be considered 
a minimum staff of teachers ; 
wherever possible these institu- 
tions should be coordinated 
with existing missionary educa- 
tional institutions; in certain 
cases medical menof ability and 
experience should be called in 
from interior points to take part 
in the work of these medical 
_ colleges and the larger hospitals ; 
poorly equipped hospitals should, 
whenever practicable, be united 
to form thoroughly equipped 
institutions; the amount of salary 
now given to best Chinese grad- 
uates will have to be increased ; 
in hospitals connected with 
medical schools a foreign-trained 


nurse should be considered indis- 


pensable; we should cooperate 
with and assist the Government 
in medical education, so that a 
strong medical profession may 
be established in the land ; the 
training of Christian young men 
and women to become thoroughly 
qualified medical missionaries 
should be carried out to insure 
the carrying on of the work we 
have begun. 
‘The Conference considered the 
‘present time a critical one in 
the history of medical missions. 
Medical Missions are not to be 
regarded as a temporary expedi- 
ent for opening the way and 
extending the influence of the 
Gospel, but as an integral, coor- 
dinate and permanent part of 
the missionary work of the 
Christian churches. The pres- 
ent problem is how best to leave 
the impress of Christianity upon 
the future medical profession of 
China. Within a_ generation 
China will be in a position to care 


for her own medical needs as _ 


Japan is to-day. At the present 
juncture we have the opportunity 


through our hospitals, medical 


colleges, translation of medical 
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- literature, Red Cross work, by 


public lectures and otherwise 
instructing the common people 
in sanitary principles, medical 
inspection of schools under our 
control, and other ways, to lay 
the foundations for a Christian 
medical profession in China. 

The delegates greatly appre- 
ciated the delightful receptions 
given by Sir John and Lady 
Jordan, Minister and Mrs. Cal- 
houn, as well as those given by 
the President of the Republic 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Peking Reception Com- 
mittee made every effort to give 
the visitors a happy and profit- 
able time while in their city. 
Dr. D. D. Main of Hangchow was 
elected president, and Dr. H. H, 
Morris of Shanghai, secretary 
and treasurer. Dr.C. F. Johnson 
of Chinanfu was made vice 
president. Drs. Beebe, Daveal 
port, Venable, Cole and S| 
Cochran make up, with the above 
officers, the new Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. 


A Call to Prayer 


For the Meetings to be Held in 
China, under the Auspices of the 
Continuation Committee of " 
Edinburgh Conference. 


OBJECTS FOR ws 


FOR THE MEMBERS OF THE CON- 
TINUATION COMMITTEE 4 


That the members, officers, an 
special committees of ‘the Continua- 
tion Committee may have a realizin 
sense of the seriousness of the trus 
committed to them by the Edinburgh 
Conference, and the power of initia- 
tive and of patient continuance in 
constructive work necessary to 
complish their task. 

FOR DR. MOTT AND THOSE WHO | 

ARE MAKING PREPARATIONS | 
FOR THE CONFERENCE | 


That all those in any way associated 
with the conduct of, or the iis 
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tions for, these Conferences may be 
shielded from physical and spiritual 
dangers and be controlled from. the 
beginning to the close by the power 
of the living Christ. 


FOR THE DELEGATES 


That the minds of the delegates to 
the Conferences may be illumined 
afresh by the Spirit of God, and their 
hearts be knit together in the bonds 
of a closer fellowship. (Eph. 1: 


15-23). | 
FOR THE CONFERENCES 


That the spirit of Christian for- 
bearance may mark every session, 
even in the discussion of those mat- 


ters wherein wide differences of opin-. 


ion may exist. 


FOR THE OCCUPATION OF THE FIELD 


That the study to be made at each 
of the Conferences of the occupation 
of the field may point the way to a 
more effective occupancy, and prove 
a stimulus to the Christian Church 


.in China and abroad to put forth. 


every effort to take advantage of the 
greater opportunities that are now 
presented. 


FOR THE CHINESE CHURCH 


That the delegates and all those to 
whom is entrusted the shaping of the 


form that Christianity shall take in © 


the coming years in China may be 
bound together by a deepening mutual 
understanding and sympathy, may be 
ever sensitive to the guidance of God, 
and may be prepared to follow 
wherever He may lead. 


FOR CHINESE CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


That a large number of China’s 
young men and women of ability 
may see in the service of Christ the 
best means of serving their fellow- 
men, and may consecrate their lives 
to Christian work; and that the 


‘evangelistic meetings for students 


that are to be conducted during 
February and March by Mr. Sher- 
wood Eddy, and in some cities also 
by Dr. Mott, may lead many to Jesus 
Christ. 


FOR THE MISSIONARY BODY 


That God’s rich blessing may rest 
upon all efforts which provide better 
facilities for the training of mission- 
aries, and, amidst the increasing 
complexity of the work, for safeguard- 
ing the time of each for that service 
which he is best fitted to render. 
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FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


That the direct Christian influence 
of missionary educational institutions 
in China may be increasingly great 
during the coming years, and that 
the efforts to adapt them to the new 
conditions of Government education 
may not be attended by any loss in 
religious power. : 


FOR CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


That the Christian literature of 
China may be greatly enriched during . 
the next-few years. 


FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF CHRIST’S 
PRAYER FOR HIS DISCIPLES 


That through the mighty working 
of God, we may all, both Chinese 
and foreigners, be one in Him, united 
in our allegiance to a common Lord’ 
and in our desire to see His Kingdom 
come, and that by our oneness all 
men may kuow that we are indeed 
His disciples and may believe in 
Him. (John 17: 21.) 


DATES OF CONFERENCES 
SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 
Canton...January 29-February 5, 1913. | 


Shanghai.......... February 10-15. 
February 25-March 3. 


March 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
March 13-16 


Extracts from a Debate in the 
House of Commons 7 the 
_ Opium Agreement with China. 


Mr. TAYLOR: I state without 
hesitation. that there is being 
produced in China to-day not 50 
per cent. of the opium that there 
was five or six years ago. I 
believe that that is very much 
understated, my own conviction 
being that not 30 per cent. of the 


amount is being produced......... 


There is a large amount of 
evidence to show, as one would 
have expected, that the Repub- 


lican (reformed) Government in 


China is far more earnest in this 
matter than was the old Govern- | 
ment. The head of the Govern- 
ment, the President, is a great 
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force. I do not say that he is 
acting altogether from altruistic 
motives. He is acting from the 
point of view of making his 
country strong, and he was the 
great instigator of the anti-opium 
law. Many of the newspapers 
in the country are against the 
traffic; possibly the only paper 
in favour of it is an English 
newspaper. The Hon. Member 
_who has just sat down has told 
us that the Indian tax-payer is 
losing. China is growing her 
opium, and the Chinese them- 


_ selves are snapping their fingers. . 


I will tell the Hon. Member how 
the Chinese are snapping their 
fingers. Itis not a month since 
the Government of the Province 
of Hunan cut off the heads of 
five of its subjects for producing 
that very article which the Hon. 
Member wants us to keep on 
sending there. No wonder that 
the people in China are not able 
to understand why their own 
Government compels them to ad- 
mit this article into their country 
and. at the same time prevents 
their own citizens producing it. 
We have heard a good deal—and 
there is much to be said for the 
policy, but I am only using this 
by way of illustration—a great 
deal has been said in this and 
other countries—and many intel- 
_ligent people believe it and are 
quite convinced that it is good 
national policy—to help the home 
producer by putting a duty on 
the article which comes into this 
_ country produced by the foreign 
producer so as to give a bias in 
favour of the home producer. 
That looks an unanswerable 
argument. Then I wonder what 
the Chinese think of the action of 
their own Government? What 
are the Chinese doing? Their 
Government is not encouraging 
the growth of opium; they are 
doing all they can to put it down. 


I say that without fear of con- 
tradiction. 

They are not perhaps doing all 
they might to prevent their 


dealers buying this article, but 


they have certainly done all they 
can to protect their own dealers 
from buying the foreign article. 
What is the state of things in 


China? Let us put ourselvesin . 


the Chinaman’s skin. What 


does this look like to him? Here. 


he has his own Government cut- 
ting off the heads of their own 
people for producing an article. 
That is the way the home 


producer is protected! It may. 


be that international agreement 
everywhere is a bad thing. Can 
we wonder that there has arisen 
a strong feeling in China? The 
American Anti-Opium Com- 
mission, in their Report in 1894, 
said there was a Chinese race, 
but no Chinese nation. There 
is a Chinese nation being born. 
Everybody who knows anything 
of the circumstances knows that 
this great Chinese nation, and 


the great power behind it, will 


have to be reckoned with some 
day. Are we treating it fairly 
or not? As the Right Hon. 
Gentleman rightly says, they 
have large stocks in Shanghai 
and also stocks in Hongkong. 
The greater portion of the stocks 
are in Shanghai, which is a 
British port. The drug has 
been sent there by Indo-Chinese 
speculators to be sold to the 
Chinese.. obes 

We have ‘done a great wrong. 
True there is a bond, but it is of 
the same type as the bond Shy- 
lock held. It is a bond in name 
and not injustice. Itisa wicked 
bargain, not made by us, and we 
are not directly responsible for 
enforcing it. If we want to help 
China in its struggle to be free, 
if we really care for our own 
good name abroad, and for our 
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moral influence amongst the 
nations of the world, we should 
at once say, and I hope the 
Government will, if they do be- 
lieve that the Chinese are endeav- 
ouring to free themselves, that 
the least we can do is to take 
our share in freeing her from 
this horrible bondage. 

THE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
FoREIGN AFFAIRS (MR. Ac- 
LAND) :—I want to refer, before 
coming to such a statement as I 
can make about the present 
position in China, to one state- 
ment only in the speech of my 
Hon. Friend who has just spoken. 
He suggested that the feeling of 
the enlightened section of the 


‘Chinese people is strongly and 


bitterly against us because we 
still try to send into China large 


quantities of Indian opium. I 


rejoice with him at the growth 
and development of that enlight- 


ened public opinion, but I am 


bound to say that if such feeling 
exists, I feel certain that they 
will understand the true position 
in regard to it. Surely the out- 
standing fact is not properly 
stated if you say that we are 
sending in large quantities of 
opium unless you add—and this 
is the leading feature of the 
position-—that our sending opium 
at all, if opium is to be stamped 
out in China, must come to an 
end automatically in 1917, and 
that it can be brought to an end 
automatically at any time before 
that if the Chinese Government 
promises to see that it is not 
being cultivated in their own 
country. I feel sure that educa- 


ted Chinese opinion does under- 


stand the position in that way 
and realizes that we have made 
a very definite step, and have a 
definite Treaty under which the 
large importations of opium into 
China in a short period of years 
will cease, and I think that that 
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ought to be kept in mind as one 
of the leading aspects in the 
matter ........ 

Therefore, to consider the 
position now, what we must 
realize and know about is this, 
not that the fields of China 
were ablaze with opium some 
months ago, before the crops 
sold by the revolutionary party 
was gathered in, but what has 


.-been done during the last few 
weeks of October and November 


of this year, when the new crop 
would be planted, and if plant- 
ing is now goingon. We could 
regard the new Government as 
responsible for that, and by the 
result of our inquiries as to new 
planting that is attempted we 
must judge our policy in the 
future. In reply to the points 
made by the Hon. Member for 
Nottingham, I am bound to state 
that the attempt to sell opium to 


China now must be regarded as" 


more than the speculative bus- 
iness he seemed to suggest it 
was. Wecannot possibly accept 
any obligation to force opium 
into China to secure profitable 
markets for Indian opium 
growers. ‘There is no obligation 
of that kind at all. In the first 
place, the Chinese are able to 
act under the Treaty and as soon 
as they can show that any or all 


of their provinces are clear, we 


are bound to stop importation 
into those provinces, or rather 
they are entitled to refuse im- 
portation. If by moral or by 
physical persuasion over their 
own people, they can secure the 
cessation of opium smoking, and 
consequently a cessation of the 
demand for opium, then also 
there would be no sale for what 
is produced in India, and in 
either of those cases the Govern- 
ment could do nothing to secure © 
to those merchants a successful 
market for what they want to 
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Gathering of Chinese at Shanghai addressed by Mr. Ch‘én Kuo Chtiian, Member of the Nationalist party of 
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send in. The speculative aspect 
of this sale must have been 
clear to. those merchants as soon 
as the agreement of 1911 was 
entered into, and one cannot 
therefore regard their trade as 
being a trade for which the 
British Government is bound to 
secure a profitable sale. 

I am not now able to make 
a full statement of the policy 
of the British Government on 
the question of opium or of 
the measures which will be 
taken to secure that the opium 
now being held up at Shanghai 
shall be taken by China. It all 
depends on the result of the in- 
quiries now being made. If we 
find that as much planting is 
going on this autumn as last 
- autumn; if we find that there has 
been a great deal of consumption 
of native opium, and a real and 
consistent obstruction to the sale 
of opium, not only by the 
‘provincial Governments but by 
the central Government, then 
the position will be an extremely 
serious one, because it would be 
clear that the central Government 
are not carrying out their side of 
the Treaty. If we find that there 
is no doubt that strong measures 
have been taken to suppress 
planting and the purchase and 
consumption of native opium, 
and if we find that the obstruc- 


tive measures of the provincial | 


authorities have been checked, 
then clearly we should not feel 
bound to secure for these mer- 
chants who have these stocks 
that favourable market and that 
right and profitable market which 


the Hon. Member suggested we 


ought to secure. In any case, I 
can undertake to make a state- 
ment as to the facts as soon as 


we have had a reasonable time 


to carry these investigations out, 
and I can only add that the facts, 
so far as we have any indication 
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of them, show that real endea- 
vours are being made, and have 
been made, by central 
Government and public opinion 
all over China to enormously 
restrict, the; growth, consump- 
tion, and trade in this extremely 
harmful drug. 


The Regulations of the Associa- 
tion of Chinese Socialists. 


(See Editorial Comment.) — 
DEFINITION : 


The ‘‘ Association of Chinese Social- 
ists’’ is the body organized in 
China by the Socialists. 


GENERAL OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION : 


To promote the common weal ; 

To do away with Racial Differences ; 

To reform the laws, respecting the 
Rights of the Individual ; 

To abolish the hereditary system 
in regard to estate ; 

To organize a general system of 
education among the common 
people ; , 

_ To promote directly productive la- 
bour and encourage the labouring 
classes ; 

To levy land-taxes only, abolishing 
all other taxes ; 

To limit armaments, and concen- 

trate energy on competition in 
other matters. 


BUSINESS: 


To issue Socialistic Magazines and 
Newspapers, handbills, and pam- 
phiets: 

To open Lecturing Associations, 
with fixed and unfixed dates ; 

To organize Public Maternity Class- 
es, Hospitals, Kindergartens, Ele- 
mentary and Middle Schools, etc., 
in order to abolish the Family 
System ; | 

To establish Socialist Banks and 

lan methods of appropriating 
inherited estates for public uses ; 

To set apart land in the interests 
of the Agricultural, Industrial, 
and Commercial classes as places 
for our members’ practical experi- 
ments; in addition, such objects, 
as communicating with the 
Socialists in different countries, 
approaching Assemblies and other 
organizations, in order to produce 
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a large body of public opinion, 
etc. | 

Members may organize any kind 
of small body with a particular 
aim within the scope of the objects 
of this society. 

Members may act freely on their 
individual initiative within the 
scope of the oljects of this society. 


MEMBERS : 

Qualifications are as follows :— 

Intending members must be 16 

_ years of age or over and free from 
nervous ailments; must have 
been through a course of Ele- 
mentary Education ; and must be 
capable of Self-support. | 

Intending members must sign the 
adjuration personally at the local 
association. 

Members, male or female, have the 
same duties and privileges, with- 
out regard to their country, race, 
and religion. 

Members, when removing, may, 
transfer to the local association. 
Any member accused by any other 
member of opposing the objects 
of this society, and proved on 
examination to be doing so, will 

be declared expelled. 

Those who, as yet unqualified, wish 
to enter this Association should 
be allowed to be ‘ Expectant 
Members ’’ with their duties and 
privileges defined according to 
circumstances. 


FUNDS: 


_ There is no fixed amount for the | 


members’ entrance-fee. 
There is no fixed amount for the 
mouthly subscription, but mem- 


(February 


bers are expected to contribute 
about 5 per cent. of their income. 
The funds of this association are 
' controlled by all the office-bearers, 
aud apportioned and paid out by 
the Presidents, and the accounts 
inspected by all the members. 


OFFICE-BEARERS : 


One President and one Vice-Pres- 
ident in the Chief Association, 
One President and one Vice-Pres- 
ident in each Branch Association ; 
office-bearers no fixed num- 

ers. 


LOCALITY : 


The headquarters of the Association 
are to be in Shanghai, and a 
Branch Association may be estab- 
lished at any place where the 
members are not less than 50 in 
number. 


TIMES OF MEETING: 


The General Convention to be held 
once a vear at the Chief Associa- 
tion, to which Branch Associations 
should send representatives. The 
Ordinary Meetings to he held 
monthly, and the Meetings of 
Committee at unfixed dates each 
at its own meeting-place. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REGULATIONS: 


The Amendment of any article in 
these regulations, except that 
setting forth the Objects of. the 
Association, way, if necessary, be 
proposed, discussed, voted on, 
and passed at the General Con- 
vention. 

C. M. CHEN. 


The Month 


THE LOAN. 


Negotiations for a loan of twenty- 
five million pounds by the Sextuple 
Group have been going on all the 
month. The general terms of this 
loan are as follows :— 

The interest is to be five per cent. 


| The payment is to begin after the 


seventh year, and to be completed 
within forty-one years. A _ large 
number of foreign advisors are to ke 
employed, of whose advice China is 
to remain independent. The-general 
purpose of the loan is, first, to repay 
all loans already due; second, to 


repay all provincial loans; third, to 
repay all loans which will fall due 
shortly ; fourth, to disband troops; 
fifth, to redeem military notes and 
provincial paper money; sixth, to 
defray administrative expenses, and — 
seventh, to reform the Salt Gabelle. 
Mr. Crisp, for having withdrawn 
from his contract, is to receive one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Apparently, agreement was finally 
reached, but the situation in Europe 
affected the money market, so that 
not only was final payment deferred, 
but it was also intimated that in the 
event of the Balkan War being 
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‘meantime, Thibet is talking of declar- 
ing herself independent, and of an 
alliance with Mongolia. 


resumed, it would be impossible at 
present to raise the money in Europe. 


EDUCATION. 


The Ministry of Education has 
been quite active during the month. 


In addition to the preparation of. ; 


reforms of the Higher Schools, plans 
are on foot to establish Universities 
at Nanking, Wuchang, and Canton. 
The Peking University is also to be 
reorganized and reopened in 1914. 
It is planned to teach different sub- 
jects as follows :— 

Medicine in German; 

Technical Science in English and 
German; 

Law, Commerce, and Philosophy in 
_ English; 

Agriculture and other Sciences in 
English. German, or French. 

English, German, and French are to 
be taught in the provincial High 
Schools. Each student is expected 
to select two of them. In the Middle 
Schoois there will only be two 
foreign languages taught ; each pupil 
having to select one of them. It 
is also planned in 1914 to open six 
Higher Normal Schools and thirty 
Normal Schools. For the time being 
compulsory education is to be aban- 
doned. 

It is planned to hold an Agricul- 
tural Conference in Peking, on 
February 2nd, for the study of tea 
cultivation. 


MONGOLIA AND THIBET. 


The situation between Russia and 
China is not yet settled, though it is 
much more favourable. It seems 
likely, however, that Russia will urge 
that ithe present political status in 
Outer Mongolia be maintained. It 
is stated that Chinese officials and 
leaders have very largely left Thibet. 
China desires to negotiate with Great 
Britain for the purpose of regaining 
- her former position therein. In the 


THE OPIUM QUESTION. 


The representation to the Chinese 
Government ve enforcement of the 
opium treaty resulted in a _ half- 
hearted pronouncement to the prov- 


inces to observe it. Tremendous. 


stocks of opium have accumulated 
in Shanghai. The Government of 
India has decided to suspend the 
sale of opium until the situation in 
Shanghai is relieved. Bombay tuer- 
chants are feeling the _ situation 


acutely. 


The suit by the opium merchants 
against Zhe China Republican in 
Shanghai was settled by the court 
refusing the injunction asked, but 
warning the pares to be more careful 
in its way of agitating against such 
matters. 

One report from Szechuen speaks 
of a fight between officials and an 
armed band of about one thousand 
organized to protect opium cultiva- 
tion; another reports that opium 
cultivation is very much decreased 
in Szechuen. For refusing to give 
up the use of opium a woman was 
shot at Changsha. 


FOREIGNERS IN CHINA. 


The death sentence was penned 
upon the murderer of Rev. Frederick 
Day of the Anglican Mission. In the 
west a number of Canadian mission- 
aries were attacked by robbers, and 
a child of one of the missionaries was 
shot and killed. The local Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs in the interior 
in Szechuen have issued a joint proc- 
lamation forbidding the sale of prop- 
erty to foreigners under penalty of 
severe punishment. They declare 
that any such agreements are to be 
considered void. 
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BIRTHS. 


In Etigland, December 1oth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. FREEMAN DAVIES, 
C. I. M., a daughter (Isabel Ruth). 


_ Ar Tungchowfu, December 13th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. L. H. E. LINDER, 
C, I. M., a son (Lennart Hugo). 


At Tsinchow, December t4th, to 


Mr. and Mrs. D. A. G. HARDING, 
C. I. M., a daughter. 


Ar Hengchowfu, December 2oth, to 


Mr. and Mrs. EMIL BRETON, 
C. I. M., a son (Martin Friedrich 
Johannes). 
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At Chuchow, December 22th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Roum, C. I. M., a son 
(Johannes Wilhelm). 


AT Fatshan, December 27th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Ei.ison, W. M. S., a son 
(Robert Louis). | 


At Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan, January 
4th, to Rev. and Mrs. W. B. AL- 
BERTSON, C. M. M., a daughter, 
(Mary Elanor). | 

Avr Nanchang, January roth, to Rev. 
and Mrs. W. R. JOHNSON, M. E. 
M., a son. 

At Kaiyiian, Manchuria, January 
1Ith, to Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
MACKENZrIé, U. F.C.S., a daughter 
(Elizabeth Isabel Johnstone). 

AT Hankow, January 18th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. E. Srusss, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Margaret Emily). 


MARRIAGES. 


At Suitingfu, December 7th, Mr. 


H. W. THoMAsSson, C. I. M., te 
Miss L. G. OGDEN, C. I. M. 


At Suitingfu, December 14th, Mr. 
R. B. PoRTER, C. I. M., to Miss A. 
HEWETT, C. I. M. . 


Ar Wanhsien, December 18th, Mr. 
C. BromBy, C. I. M., to Miss E. J. 
HARVEY, C.I. M. 


AT Yochow City, January 15th, Prof. 
HORACE ROBINSON SEQUIEAR, 
China Mission of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., to Miss EMMA 
MARTHA KROKGER. 


DEATHS. 


‘AT Oakmont, Pittsburg, Pa., Decem- — 


ber 18th, of pneumonia, Mrs. 


SARAH Moore SIT&S, wife of the 


late Dr. Nathan Sites, and mother 
of Dr. C. M. L. Sites of Foochow 
and Mrs. F. G. Raven of Shanghai. 


AT Hanyang, December 27th, Rev. 
JosEPH S. ADAms, A. B. F. M. 


AT Hongkong, December ‘2end, 
ANGUS, infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. MCPHERSON, Y.M.C. A. 


At Chefoo, December 29th, Mrs. 
“OWEN STEVENSON, C. I. M., from 
cancer. 

AT Yungting, LEA, daughter of Mr. 

and Mrs. S. CoLLAN, Finnish Mis- 
sionary Society, aged 1 year. 

AT Pingtingchow, January 12th, Rev. 
B. F. HECKMAN, Church of the 
Brethren Mission, of smallpox. 
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AT Chungking, Mrs, HIBBARD, Cana- 
dian Methodist Mission, of small- 


Pox. 3 
ARRIVALS. 


December 23rd, Mr. and Mrs, 
LEWIS JONES (ret.), Miss M. J. 
WILLIAMS (ret.), and Dr. LILIAN E, 
Watnky from England. Miss J. J. 
OVERSETH and Miss K. FREDRIK- 
SENfrom Norway. Al1C.I.M. Miss 
HuGHES-HALLETT, C. M.S. 


December 26th, Rev. and Mrs, 
J. M. WiLson, A. P. M., South; 
Miss WINIFRED SfToorT (ret.), Miss 
GERTRUDE GILMAN (ret.), Miss 
EpitH Youtsgey. All M. E. M. 


December 29th, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
TORNVALL and 4 children (ret.), 
Miss O. OLSEN (ret.), and Mrs. J. E. 
THOR, Miss J. C, JOHNSON, Miss K. 
MOLL, and Mr. H. Swenson from 
North America. All C. I. M. 


December 31st, Miss A. L. CROWL 
A. B. F. M. S. (ret.).. 


January 7th, Miss A. C. RUSSELL, 
A. P. M., Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Ep- 
WARDS and family, A. P. M. (ret.), 
Rev. J. J. CoLE, S. Chihli Mission 
(ret.), G. E. Furer, Y. M.C. A., 
W. M. Carcin, Y. M. C. A., Pe- 
king. 

January 14th, Rev. and Mrs. T. E. 
NortH, Wesleyan Mission Society 
aon Miss B. WEBSTER, C. I. M., 

ret. 


January 15th, Miss L. L. PHELPS, 
Miss M. R. OGDEN. Both A. C. M. 


January 137th, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Pacr, and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Ent- 
WISTLE and two children. All C. 
I. M. Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR P.. 
Smita for the Postal Telegraph 
Christian Association. 


DEPARTURES. 


November 28th, Miss E. A. Pow- 
ELL, C. I. M., for Australia. 


December 19th, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
PLATT and 4 children, C. I. M. for 
Australia. 


December 29th, Miss F. Coopkr, 
Church of England Zenana Mission, 
for England. | 

January 15th, Miss LoursA Howie, 
U. F.C. S., for Scotland, via Siberia. 

January 20th, Rev. and Mrs. E. L. 
tg and two children, M. E. M. for 
S. A. 
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